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THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON THE 
EDUCATION OF THE DEAF 


West TRENTON, NEw JERSEY, JUNE 18 TO 23, 1933 


It would be futile to attempt a complete description of the 
International Congress on the Education of the Deaf, held 
at the New Jersey School for the Deaf, at West Trenton, New 
Jersey, June 18 to 23, 1933, or to indicate anything of the 
remarkable spirit that formed its background. This report 
can at best merely touch on the outstanding happenings of 
what was perhaps the most noteworthy gathering of edu- 
eators of the deaf ever held in the western hemisphere. If 
sheer numbers mean anything, then it must be recorded 
that 790 persons were in registered attendance, with fully 
200 others who did not register. 

The International Congress on the Education of the Deaf 
unfolded as a composite meeting with all the major national 
organizations concerned with the education of the deaf in 
joint participation, with delegates representing foreign gov- 
ernments to give it its international aspect. 

In the foreword to the handsomely printed program, the 
president of the Congress, Superintendent Alvin E. Pope of 
the New Jersey School, stated, in part: 


The four associations, with international co-operation, have pre- 
pared a most interesting and complete program on the education of 
the deaf, covering all phases of the work. They have succeeded in 
enlisting the co-operation of recognized leaders in education, and have 
arranged for a multitude of demonstrations and instructive exhibits. 
The organizations have worked together harmoniously with one pur- 
pose in view, namely, to present to the teacher of the deaf the most 
up-to-date opinions in general education and the latest developments 
in the technique of the art of education; to give her an opportunity, 
in five crowded days, to receive inspiration, information and a general 
outlook on her work which they hope will be of lasting benefit. 


This was in accord with the theme of the Congress, ‘‘New 
Objectives in the Light of a Changing World,’’ which 
furnished the key to the major portion of addresses, discus- 
sions and exhibits. 
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A fitting prelude to the Congress proper was a meeting of 
the Alumni Association of the New Jersey School, Sunday 
afternoon, June 18, to commemorate the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the establishment of the school. This was an occasion 
marked by a large attendance and appropriate ceremonies. 

The International Congress itself was formerly opened 
with a general meeting in the evening of June 18 in the 
magnificent auditorium of the War Memorial Building in 
Stacy Park in the city of Trenton. Invocation was delivered 
by the Reverend Edward A. Morris, pastor of the First Pres- 
byterian Church of Trenton, after which Colonel D. Stewart 
Craven, president of the New Jersey State Board of Edu- 
cation made a brief but cordial address of welcome. He was 
followed by Mr. Gustav A. Hunziker, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the School for the Deaf of the State Board of 
Education, who reviewed the history of the school in the 
half century since it was founded, referring particularly to 
the great step taken when the old inadequate plant in the 
heart of the city was discarded a few years ago for the splen- 
did grounds and buildings that now house the school at West 
Trenton. Mr. Hunziker closed his address with a stirring 
tribute to Superintendent Pope as the guiding genius in the 
building of an institution that is proof the State is meeting 
its obligation toward its deaf children. 

The Rev. Edward A. Morris, in the course of his remarks 
on Religious Education of the Deaf, stressed this simple 
thought: ‘‘...the finest kind of religious education is not 
something which is imparted over a desk, but something 
which is implanted by the contagion of life upon life.’’ 
Following a vocal solo by Mr. Lester Bingley, of Trenton, 
Rabbi Abraham Holtzberg also spoke on the subject of re- 
ligious education, it being his contention that 

Religious education among the deaf is something which has not 
been stressed as much as it should have been. It is most natural, of 
course, that emphasis should be placed upon vocational guidance, in 
order to prepare the individual for the economic life which he or she 
is to meet, but we cannot minimize religious education for the in- 


dividual, we cannot send the child out into the world without an 
understanding of the meaning of life as interpreted by religion. 
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In the main address of the evening, Dr. William H. Kil- 
patrick, distinguished professor of the philosophy of educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University, attempted an 
interpretation of the theme of the Congress: New Objectives 
in the Light of a Changing World. According to Dr. Kilpat- 
rick, this theme analyzes into these phases: 

1. As it goes along, life develops, and it always develops 
novelly. Even though the present offers a situation in which 
the individual elements may be old experiences, still these 
elements appear now in novel combinations. Similarly, 
though the general setting of the immediate future can be 
foreseen, the actual details themselves unfold in novel fash- 
ion. By the relentless process of change the old is constantly 
reappearing, but always in the attire of a novel regrouping. 

2. Another essential component of life-activity is the in- 
dividual’s effort to so manage each situation as it comes up 
that it will help him meet the needs that successively con- 
front him, that is, ‘‘learning is what you take away with 
you after you have been through the situation,’’ and ‘‘edu- 
cation is the organized sum of the successive learnings.”’ 

3. The changes that accompany civilization have come on 
in rapidly increasing stride, a fact which throws upon edu- 
cation the obligation to question a process of learning that 
equips the individual only for a situation which has no basis 
of permanence. 

4. The ‘‘old and outworn, selfish, each-man-for-himself 
policy’’ that has so long dominated our economic and social 
order is not only a contradiction of the fundamental tenet of 
education that each individual serves himself best by work- 
ing for the common good, but it is also a demoralizing failure 
as a working plan. The great single objective of education 
is to inspire an intelligent co-operation on the part of all in 
the social and economic fabric with the conviction that each 
individual does serve himself best by working for the com- 
mon good. 

Following the address of Dr. Kilpatrick a general recep- 
tion afforded an opportunity for all to get acquainted. 
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TWENTY-EIGHTH MEETING OF THE CONVENTION OF AMERICAN 
INSTRUCTORS OF THE DEAF 


At 10:30 a. m., June 19, the Convention of American In- 
structors of the Deaf held its first general meeting with 
Superintendent Alvin E. Pope in the chair. Mr. Pope opened 
the session with a tribute to the late president of the Conven- 
tion, Dr. Thos. S. MecAloney, and the members responded 
by rising and standing for one minute in silence. 

In his introductory remarks, President Pope called atten- 
tion to the need of modifying some of the activities of the 
Convention, in particular the functioning of a number of the 
standing committees that are supposed to carry on the work 
of the organization. Some of these committees and their work 
are very vague and some appear to be non-functioning. Mr. 
Pope announced, therefore, that he had appointed a com- 
mittee to draw up suggested changes in the constitution— 
for action by the Convention—which would distribute the 
work among a series of active sections with a directing officer 
for each. 

Although commending the contributions of the respec- 
tive language methods now in vogue—the Barry Five-Slate 
Method, the Wing Symbols, the Fitzgerald Method, the Lex- 
ington Avenue Methods, the Davies Method—Mr. Pope cau- 
tioned against making of any of these methods a religion; 
they should serve merely as devices, with the child—the hu- 
man element—as the paramount factor. We are dealing with 
children, not robots; we must not permit our work to de- 
generate into factory type production. 

The program then ealled for an exposition of language 
methods. The Barry Slate System came up first in the form of 
a prepared paper compiled at the Colorado School. This 
paper gave a general outline of the method, with an ac- 
count of how it came into prominence. Miss Josephine F. 
Quinn, supervising teacher at the Minnesota School, then 
explained the use of the Wing Symbols at her school, and 
Mr. Arthur P. Buchanan, principal in the Texas School, 
elaborated further with an account of the system as em- 
ployed in the Texas School. Miss Edith Fitzgerald, associate 
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principal in the Virginia School, in an exposition of her 
Straight Language System, stressed, among other things, 
these principles: 

1. The Method is a plan which seeks the natural develop- 
ment of the language of deaf children and in which prin- 
ciples and drills are presented as the need for them arises. 
It is found, too, that the children can sense a differentiation 
in language forms, and this intuitive understanding makes 
unnecessary a dependence upon memorized language. An im- 
portant feature in the method is its ‘‘self-corrective side and 
the consequent development of initiative, judgment, and 
independence on the part of the children. In this way their 
mental development is very materially furthered, and mere 
memory work is largely eliminated.’’ 

2. The Key furnishes deaf children, in their language 
growth, with a visual corrective that is assured other chil- 
dren through their hearing; that is, with its use, deaf chil- 
dren can determine whether a sentence looks right. The Key 
thus serves as a language pattern against which they can 
match, and correct, their own language efforts. 

Dr. Thomas D. Wood, professor emeritus of health edu- 
cation at Teachers College, Columbia University, followed 
with a paper on ‘‘ Meeting the Health Problems in Schools 
for the Deaf,’’ Dr. Wood held to the conception of health in 
its broader sense as ‘‘compounded of physical, mental, social 
and character values,’’ and in the interest of sound social 
economy advocated 

1. Removal of all remediable health defects. 

2. An adequate health program in schools for the deaf, 
such as adopted and recommended by the latest White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protection, to overcome the 
effects of deafness, supplemented by such special features as 

3. (a) The planning of the school plant from the stand- 
point of vision rather than of hearing; (b) A thorough an- 
nual examination, and a dental inspection twice a year, the 
former to include consideration of mental, emotional, and 
social as well as physical health; (ce) Special school atten- 
tion to the establishment of correct mental, emotional, and 
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social attitudes of deaf children; special otological care to 
maintain at its highest level all remnant of hearing; (d) the 
separation of hard-of-hearing and deaf children for school 
purposes in order to eradicate behavior problems and speech 
difficulty. 

The Convention program Tuesday morning, June 20, was 
of a high order. Dr. William J. Ellis, Commissioner of In- 
stitutions and Agencies for the State of New Jersey, in an 
address on ‘‘Co-operation Between Institutions and Public 
Schools,’’ set up two major objectives for which both of 
these types of educational agencies should strive, namely: 


1. The continuous education of the public in the problems of the 
handicapped; and 

2. The continuous expansion of the field of knowledge by using 
these schools for research and demonstration centers. 


In a paper ‘‘Language as Taught in the Lexington Ave- 
nue School,’’ Miss Mildred A. Groht outlined the general 
principles which form the basis for the language methods 
employed in that school, stressing the following points: 

1, Language principles are used naturally, prior to their 
appearance as a formal lesson. The children thus become 
familiar with their use long before they meet them for re- 
quired study. The success of this method is made possible by 
constant alertness on the part of the teacher to the lan- 
guage possibilities of the moment and by her resourcefulness 
in creating such situations. 

2. This process of building up an intuitive understanding 
of language forms is not halted if the word or form happens 
to belong to another grade level. 

3. This natural grasp of language is acquired by the re- 
currence of the forms in varied natural situations—not by 
the ineffective methods of formal drill and set rule. 

4. In the lower primary grades lip-reading is permitted 
to progress beyond the limits of the vocabulary already ac- 
quired. 

5. When the time arrives for the study of a new language 
form, the ‘‘indirect approach is followed, that is, the teacher 
brings in situations requiring the use of the principles she 
has in mind and uses it herself continually and, where oc- 
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casion arises, the pupils use it, until it is established in its 
natural setting.”’ 

6. The language work of the higher grades calls upon the 
pupils for exactness in planning, organization of material, 
and self-criticism, but it also encourages them to impart to 
their expression something of their own personalities. 

Dr. James 8. Plant, director of Essex County Juvenile 
Clinic, Newark, N. J., read a paper on ‘‘Mental Hygiene 
Aspects of Problems of the Deaf.’’ Reviewing the history of 
the mental hygiene movement, Dr. Plant in his discussion of 
the first period in that history—concerned with ‘‘ problems 
of and within mental hospitals’’—referred to two consider- 
ations in connection with deafness: 1. The malady known as 
‘*paranoia of the hard of hearing,’’ or a highly active fear 
of, and subsequent antagonism to, one’s environment; and 
2. The relation between deafness and the incidence of mental 
disorder. Both of these questions he considered of greatest 
psychological and sociological import. In its second stage the 
mental hygiene movement interested itself in two things—the 
mental life of the problem child with emphasis upon the 
prevention of problem situations, and a consideration of the 
mentally maladjusted as human beings primarily rather than 
as case histories of symptoms,—and in these respects touched 
on the problems of the deaf at three points, namely : 1. Work- 
ers with the deaf have been more concerned with questions 
raised by deafness than with the fundamental fact that they 
were dealing with human personalities that called for proper 
integration ; 2. One of the serious consequences of deafness 
is for one so affected a feeling of estrangement from the world 
about him; 3. The deeper problems of personality arising out 
of deafness are apparently inadequately recognized and 
hence their solution is too often neglected. In the most recent 
stage of the development of the mental hygiene movement, 
the dominant consideration has been that the problems of 
the maladjusted are simply the problems of all persons, dif- 
fering only in degree of acuteness, and in this respect con- 
cerns the deaf in one important way. Out of necessity the 
learning process for the deaf is one of ‘‘doing,’’ in which 
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bodily activity is much more effective than a verbal process. 
This, Dr. Plant contends, is the most efficient type of educa- 
tion, and should furnish the model not only for schools for 
the deaf, but also for all schools. 

Dr. Ira S. Wile, psychiatrist at the Lexington Avenue 
School, also delivered an address on ‘‘Some Mental Hygiene 
Problems of the Deaf.’’ In this Dr. Wile analyzed in detail 
his version of the factors that build personality traits in deaf 
children. Impairment of hearing brings about an integration 
that is not on the same biologic level as that of the hearing. 
Isolation from an aural environment established by hearing 
people imposes an additional handicap in ideation. As an out- 
growth of greater dependence upon sight, the deaf manifest 
keener visual power. Present measures of the intelligence of 
the deaf are imperfect, and ‘‘often suggest a mental inade- 
quacy which is not in harmony with the fact’’; also, ‘‘an in- 
telligence quotient should be evaluated in terms of the com- 
plete potentials of the child.’’ That there is a greater fre- 
quency of mental deficiency among the deaf than among the 
hearing is doubtful. The egos of the deaf are apparently less 
restricted than those of the blind ; the realities of their visual 
experiences enable the deaf to set up a firm ego structure. 
A remarkably limited phantasy life in the deaf is evidence 
of a high conscious-unconscious equilibrium. Actual neurotic 
behavior occurs in a lessened degree among the congenitally 
deaf than among the hearing or among the hard of hearing 
or among those who lost hearing after the age of seven, the 
intimation being that intense phantasying flourishes better 
on the basis of verbal rather than non-verbal ideation. The 
‘‘herd impulses’’ of the deaf are vigorous, and institutional 
segregation affords expansion of these impulses into social 
personality, ‘‘although there is a pronounced need for the 
expansion of the social personality through non-institutional 
contacts with those possessing normal powers of hearing and 
speech.’’ Among the deaf the mental content with respect to 
sex is no different from that among other people. There is 
no marked tendency toward juvenile anti-social conduct. Ac- 
ceptance of the fact of their handicap intensifies the urge to 
reach a stage of social and economic adequacy, and this urge 
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acts naturally as a restraint upon the rage and fear elements 
in their personality; in fact, this control appears greater 
among the deaf than among the hearing. The deaf seem to 
achieve ‘‘a high degree of personal adaptation with excellent 
evaluation of the realities of life.’’ It is far more significant 
for the school to promote a full personality development than 
to increase the content of formal learning. The personality 
of deaf children can be early led into correct channels by 
stressing more ‘‘the language side of development not in 
terms of the alphabet or sounds, but in the terms of symbols.”’ 
‘‘The early use of oral methods is vital, but there is even 
greater need for emphasis upon manual dexterity, quickness 
and accuracy of movements and gestures.’’ The broader 
foundations for a normal] growth of personality may be laid 
early and for this reason nursery schools for the deaf are 
desirable. 

In bringing the session to a close, Dr. Edwin B. Twitmyer, 
professor of psychology at the University of Pennsylvania, 
stated that education appears to be ‘‘a continuous process of 
getting ready for something ahead.’’ He proposed a modifica- 
tion of this objective to permit the school to ‘‘contribute to 
the present happiness and satisfaction in life’’ of the person 
being taught. 

The next general meeting of the Convention as a separate 
body was held Wednesday morning, June 21, with Mr. Pope 
in the chair. The opening feature was an exposition of the 
teaching of reading, particularly to the children of beginning 
classes, by Mrs. Rachel D. Davies, principal in the Western 
Pennsylvania School. Illustrating her remarks by charts and 
pictures, Mrs. Davies brought out these points: Her plan is 
based upon the principle of a great amount of language for 
comprehension preceding the use of language in expression. 
The first step in reading is the matching of the ‘‘hiero- 
glyphies’’ with the appropriate object, and shortly thereafter 
varying the sizes of the cards bearing the words. In the early 
stages, words are chosen that do not look alike. An aid in 
the beginning also is the building of a dictionary-chart, to 
which words as they are learned are added. In order to avoid 
acquiring a word-reading habit, the children should not 
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dwell too long on the elementary steps, but should soon pass 
on to recognition of sentences as idea units. The different 
language principles are taught with the aid of different series 
of charts used with sets of special pictures. By these means, 
Mrs. Davies has found that children after the first year in 
school achieve a first-grade rating on standardized tests in 
reading, second grade with second year children and third 
grade with third year children. 

Pres. Roscoe L. West, of New Jersey State Teachers Col- 
lege, Trenton, in a paper on ‘‘Recent Trends in Teacher 
Training,’’ referred to three major tendencies in normal 
training during the past decade: 1. The lengthening of 
courses of training to a three and four-year program, to in- 
elude more of the cultural element, as the minimum require- 
ment; 2. A more discriminating selection of applicants for 
teacher training; and 3. A greater emphasis upon the de- 
velopment of the social personality of prospective teachers. 

The next subject was an address on ‘‘ What is Deafness ?’’ 
by Dr. Frank H. Reiter, state director of special education 
in Pennsylvania. We are in error, Dr. Reiter held, if, for 
purposes of education, we regard the deaf child as simply 
an ordinary individual with inadequate auditory function. 
Deafness is more than a physical defect ; it involves ramify- 
ing mental aspects, and for this reason the deaf child becomes 
a unique problem for education. Loss of hearing, occurring 
early in life, deprives the child not only of a certain type of 
physical stimulation, but also of three important energizing 
influences—the emotional growth brought about by the play 
of varying sound experiences, the subjective growth brought 
about by the socializing effect of speech, and the expansion 
of the intellectual content, in the broader sense, which nor- 
mally is acquired through the functioning of an unimpaired 
sensory battery. 

The Convention then resolved itself into a Business Meet- 
ing, Dr. Percival Hall, of Gallaudet College, assuming the 
chair. Owing to the absence of Dr. J. Schuyler Long, treas- 
urer, on account of illness, the auditing committee asked for 
permission to defer its report. The committee on necrology 
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also was authorized to have its report prepared for inclusion 
in the published proceedings. 

Dr. Hall read a communication from a special committee 
of the American Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf asking for endorsement by the Conven- 
tion of that committee’s efforts to establish better standards 
in the teaching of speech in schools for the deaf. This re- 
quest also proposed the preparation of a special handbook 
incorporating the most approved principles and practices 
related to speech teaching. It was voted to refer the matter 
to the executive committee of the Convention for action. 

A committee on suggested changes in the constitution of 
the Convention, through Dr. Hall, its chairman, made the 
following recommendations for consideration by the mem- 
bers: 

1. Change the original article on dues, which reads ‘‘ Each 
person joining the association shall pay a fee of $3.00 for 
the first year and $1.00 annually thereafter’’ to read as 
follows: 


Each person joining the association shall pay an initiation fee of 
$1.00 and annual dues of $1.00 but the payment of the initiation 
fee may be waived by the executive committee. 


2. Change the old standing committee arrangement so 
that : 


There shall be elected by ballot at each general meeting of the as- 
sociation nine leaders of committees, as follows: One for a section 
on supervision, one for a section on preschool and kindergarten, one 
for speech development, one for auricular training and rhythm, one 
for curriculum content, one for vocational training and art, one for 
health and physical education, one for social and character training, 
and one for a section on publication. Before the adjournment of each 
general meeting, or immediately thereafter, the leader of each sec- 
tion shall report to the executive committee for confirmation, nomina- 
tions of a chairman and additional members, not to exceed four, to 
serve on such committee. 


The decision of the Convention was to refer the recom- 
mendations for changes in the constitution to the executive 
committee with power to act. Sundry resolutions, one regard- 
ing the present trend in connection with control over schools 
for the deaf, and one proposing an amendment to the con- 
stitution by which at least one member of the executive com- 
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mittee shall be a woman actively engaged in teaching, were 
referred to the executive committee for action. 

The Business Meeting came to a close with the election of 
officers for the next biennial term. 


President: Mr. Alvin E. Pope, of New Jersey 
Vice-President: Dr. Harris Taylor, of New York 
Secretary: Mr. Victor O. Skyberg, of New York 
Treasurer: Dr. J. Schuyler Long, of Iowa 
Directors: Miss Elizabeth Peet, of the District of Columbia; Mr. E. 
R. Abernathy, of Ohio; Dr. C. J. Settles, of Florida. 
The directors, with the officers, are to constitute the executive 
committee of the Convention. It was also voted to permit the 
treasurer to choose an assistant. 

The session on Thursday morning began with a continua- 
tion by Miss Fitzgerald of her methods of language teaching. 
She explained further the rules embodied in her system 
which the deaf pupil may use as a guide in lieu of the hearing 
which other children depend upon for the correct sense. To 
illustrate, Miss Fitzgerald referred to her charts to show how 
the direct object can be differentiated from the indirect, has 
from is, and how other derelict language constructions may 
be straightened out. Pupils learn to rely upon The Key for 
self-correction. 

In a paper on ‘‘ Language Used in Tests,’’ Mrs. Rachel D. 
Davies explained the studies she has made as an outgrowth 
of a conviction that standardized tests to determine achieve- 
ment and sometimes mental levels of deaf children have 
not given accurate results because the pupils did not under- 
stand the vocabulary or meaning of the directions in such 
tests. After having carefully analyzed the vocabulary in the 
directions of a great variety of such tests and after having 
this vocabulary formally taught to a group of primary classes 
in the Western Pennsylvania School, she found these classes 
had made in a series of widely used tests median gains that 
would be expected of hearing children. Such results, Mrs. 
Davies feels, are to be accounted for by the ability of the 
children to understand the directions of the tests. 

Miss Louise C. Odenecrantz, director of the Employment 
Center for the Handicapped in New York City, delivered 
a paper on ‘‘The Vocational Adjustment of the Deaf,’’ the 
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result of the analysis of the work of 749 deaf persons. This 
study, for the important data it gave, was one of the out- 
standing presentations of the entire Congress. The group on 
which the analysis was made comprised those who were born 
deaf or became so at an early age, most with the additional 
handicap of poor or no speech. It thus represents a typical 
group. Aside from the handicap of deafness, the vocational 
situation presents special problems in (a) the limited means 
of communication, which becomes a serious initial handicap 
in that employers and employing managers wish to obtain 
a full work history of applicants, and (b) the limited choice 
of jobs and lines of work open to the deaf. The experience of 
the Employment Center indicates it would be desirable 
for schools for the deaf to give some special instruction in 
the art of applying for a job, especially with employers who 
know little about the deaf. During the first five years since 
the Employment Center was established in 1927, it effected 
742 placements for the deaf out of a total of 836 registered, 
this being nine per cent of its total placements while the deaf 
comprised only six per cent cf the total applicants. At the 
time of application, the ages ranged from 16 to 66 years— 
approximately one-fourth under 21 years of age, 43 per cent 
were 21 to 30 years old, 19 per cent were 31 to 40, and 15 
per cent ranged from 41 years of age and on. The women as 
a group were somewhat younger. Most of the applicants 
(81 per cent) were native born, and of those born in other 
lands a large number had come to this country at an early 
age. 

Half of the group could not speak, but 71 per cent had 
varying degrees of lip-reading ability, and 71 per cent of 
the women as against 41 per cent of the men were “‘oralists.’’ 
This may in part be accounted for by the fact that, being a 
younger group, the women were more recent products of 
schools for the deaf. On the whole, facility in speaking and 
lip-reading was more pronounced among the younger groups. 

Some 6 per cent of the total group had, after leaving 
schools for the deaf, attended other schools offering a great 
variety of occupational training. 

The trade experience of the men indicates ‘‘they do not 
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by any means restrict themselves to the lines in which they 
had been trained’’; they have gone into a variety of jobs 
with a desire to take unskilled work when such was available 
despite their special training in school. This is probably 
due to the great difficulty they find in obtaining employment, 
with the need of accepting whatever is available. Among the 
women, however, a larger proportion had followed some line 
in which they had received training at school. 

For the great majority of cases in which positions were 
held a month or more (80 per cent), the occupations in which 
employment was obtained were within the field of manufac- 
turing and trades, the remaining 20 per cent being scat- 
tered among clerical, mercantile, transportation, hotel and 
restaurant, domestic, building and construction, agri- 
cultural, and professional lines. The work in which the men 
were engaged showed the greatest diversity, while for the 
women there was a marked tendency toward the needle 
trades. 

The trend of earnings when these deaf persons had em- 
ployment is made clear by this table: 


Weekly earnings Men Women 


An analysis of the work histories indicates that, as with 
other people, the earnings among the deaf depend upon gen- 
eral intelligence, skill and work habits. 

In the manufacturing lines there was apparently little 
relation between type of work or earnings and ability to read 
the lips or to speak. Most of those who had been shipping 
clerks or at work in stores and in commercial positions such 
as bookkeeping, file clerks, ete., were proficient in speech 
and lip-reading, although the study does not reveal data 
as to age when deafness occurred in these cases. 

In comparison with other statistics on tenure of employ- 
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ment, the information concerning the deaf does not indicate 
they shift from job to job to an excessive degree. This is 
further indicated by the reasons given for leaving jobs, these 
being quite similar to the reasons given by people in general. 
It is significant too, that for 1,081 positions reported, 704, or 
65 per cent, were given up because of the slack in business 
conditions. In one-fourth of the cases, also, the workers gave 
up their places of their own volition, either because they felt 
they could do better or because they did make an advance 
in other jobs. The data on reasons for giving up work point 
to a willingness on the part of employers to give the deaf a 
trial, and to the causes for failures. 
And finally, Miss Odenerantz concluded, 


The experience of the Center in serving the deaf and their em- 
ployers indicates that the possibilities for work opportunities are wide 
and varied. But for satisfactory adjustment in industry, on the one 
hand the deaf need not only good vocational training in a trade 
suitable to their intelligence and aptitudes, but also understanding 
and skill in the simple human relationships involved in getting and 
carrying on a job in a group of hearing persons. On the other hand, 
the employer must be informed of their work possibilities, and needs 
perhaps some guidance in his early contacts with any of this group. 
In other words, both employer and applicant are handicapped so far 
as the other is concerned, and the problem is how they can best un- 
derstand each other and meet on a common ground. 

The paper by Miss Odencrantz was followed by another 
splendid analysis of the vocational problem, by Dr. J. C. 
Wright, director of the Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation, with an address on ‘‘The Vocational Education and 
Employment of the Deaf.’’ In his treatment of the subject, 
Dr. Wright confined himself to general principles. The prob- 
lem arises from the facts that the deaf constitute a group 
which at the very beginning are handicapped in acquiring 
the necessary training, and that the occupational world is 
‘‘traditionally prejudiced’’ against the handicapped. Tre- 
mendous changes are going on in the world of industry: 1. 
Man-power is more and more being supplanted by mechanical 
devices; 2. There is an increasing trend toward the centrali- 
zation of control of the means of production, evidenced by 
giant industrial consolidations and mergers; 3. Industrial 
methods and processes have been constantly changing, calling 
for a constantly new knowledge required of the worker; and 
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4, Specialization in industrial lines has greatly increased. 
The result of these trends has been to make of the occupa- 
tional field a ‘‘shifting sand’’ of insecurity for the worker. 
The experience of the vocational rehabilitation services main- 
tained by the States in co-operation with the Federal govern- 
ment indicates the lines along which the vocational training 
in schools for the deaf should be modified. First, there is a se- 
rious insufficiency in the quality and amount of vocational 
guidance in such schools ; second, means for studying the na- 
tive capacities of the deaf are almost entirely undeveloped ; 
and third, existing facilities for the vocational training of 
the deaf—courses, equipment, and occupations in many cases 
—are in the main obsolete. The reasons for these shortcom- 
ings are to be found in the niggardly attitude of the appro- 
priating authorities, and in a general misunderstanding of 
the functions and possibilities of vocational education in the 
general school life of the deaf. The correct plan should make 
vocational training the core about which to build the educa- 
tion of the deaf child. 
Dr. Wright gave it as his conviction that 


Vocational education is that type of training which so prepares an 

— that he is able to get a job, hold a job, and to get a better 
job. 
And as such, it has two phases: Prevocational training, and 
specific vocational training. The former provides opportuni- 
ties for projects that bring into play the ideal learning situa- 
tion, which would make it easier to teach the language, mathe- 
matics, science, and the other phases of the academic cur- 
riculum which the average child should acquire. It also pro- 
vides the means for imparting desirable habits of thought, 
behavior, and work, and finally it prepares the way for both 
vocational and educational guidance. Specific vocational 
training should follow rather than run concurrently with 
general education. Finally, Dr. Wright suggested that closer 
co-operation between schools for the deaf and the rehabilita- 
tion agencies in the States could make more effective their 
entire vocational training program. 

Dr. C. Valentine Kirby, State director of art education in 
Pennsylvania, in a talk on ‘‘The Growing Significance of Art 
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in Everyday Life’’ brought out these points: A more demo- 
cratic view of art has been evolved in recent years; it has be- 
come a more universal expression. A contribution of the ma- 
chine age has been the multiplication of the products of art, 
thereby enabling even the poorest to cultivate the esthetic 
sense. This new note in art is the art of industry, of the busi- 
ness world, of modern architecture, and it is sounded by such 
agencies as the magazine with its colorful, expressive adver- 
tising, the motion picture, the department store, and the mu- 
seum. It therefore should find a prominent place in the art 
program of school instruction, providing great latitude for 
freedom of expression. 

At two o’clock the same afternoon there was a special treat 
in the form of a motion picture film depicting the physical 
training and rhythm activities at the North Dakota School. 
This picture, prepared expressly for this occasion, was 
graphic proof of the excellence which a school can attain in 
correlating these features with the regular school program. 
The picture had for its theme a beautiful school pageant sup- 
plemented by an exhibition of exceedingly skillful acrobatics. 
Its special value, however, was the way it showed the step-by- 
step preparation for the pageant and the painstaking meth- 
ods by which young boys are developed into supple-muscled 
gymnasts. 

Friday morning, June 23, the Convention met for its final 
session during the Congress. Mr. Unosuke Kawamoto, execu- 
tive director of the Association to Promote the Education of 
the Deaf in Japan, opened with a paper on ‘‘The Develop- 
ment and Present Condition of the Education of the Deaf in 
Japan.’’ In this Mr. Kawamoto, after outlining the progress 
made in his country since the establishment of the first school 
for the deaf there a little more than 50 years ago, spoke in 
detail of the advances of the past decade, referring particu- 
larly to the widespread adoption of the oral method of in- 
struction, increased interest and support by the government, 
the growing demand for a compulsory attendance law, the 
general course of study, the establishment of a training cen- 
ter for teachers of the deaf at the Tokyo School, the work of 
a government committee to compile a series of language text- 
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books, the ‘‘sentence method”’ of lip-reading, research ac- 
tivities in connection with the problem of deafness, and pro- 
fessional organizations. 

Two things in Mr. Kawamoto’s address were of especial in- 
terest: One was the outline of the prescribed course of study 
in use in Japanese schools, and the other concerned the train- 
ing course for teachers. The former is as follows: 


A. Preparatory course, one to three years, equivalent to kinder- 
garten work. 

B. Elementary course, six years. 

C. Secondary school course, five years. Divided into five depart- 
ments: General, Technical art, Japanese and oil painting, Sewing, 
Tailoring, and Farming. (In the department of technical art, carpentry, 
manufacturing of furniture, and printing are the chief subjects of 
study. Knitting, tatting, and dressmaking, etc., are taught to the girls, 
and at the same time general sewing.) 

D. Special course, for adults. Term of school years not fixed. 

E. Special course for the hard of hearing. 


The training course at Tokyo admits only candidates who 
have completed the normal school course for elementary 
school teachers and who have had at least three years of gen- 
eral teaching experience. 

Mr. Glenn I. Harris, head teacher in the Colorado School, 
elaborated, in a paper on ‘‘The Value of the Deaf Teacher,’’ 
upon eleven points in recognition of the faithful service rend- 
ered by deaf men and women in so many schools for the deaf. 
These points follow: 


1. The deaf teacher, through personal experience, realizes most 
keenly the needs of the deaf child. 

2. The deaf teacher has the patience and ingenuity necessary to 
produce good results in backward classes. 

3. The deaf teacher appeals to the deaf child. 

4, On the average deaf teachers move less frequently than do hear- 
ing teachers. 

5. The deaf teacher is always looking for something that will be 
of interest to the children. 

6. The deaf teacher of industries is valuable for his personal ex- 
perience. 

7. The deaf teacher can teach English by spelling out complete 
sentences where the policy of the school is to have spoken or spelled 
English. 

8. The deaf teacher is of value for activities outside of school 
hours. 

9. The deaf teacher represents the choice from a long list of col- 
lege graduates. 

10. Deaf men teachers help to fill the need for men teachers with 
older groups. 

11. The presence of deaf teachers in the school serves as an inspira- 
tion to the children. 
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A paper prepared by Mr. A. J. Story, secretary of the 
National Institute for the Deaf, England, dealt with ‘‘The 
Present State of Vocational Training in England.’’ Prac- 
tically the entire paper, however, was an extract from the re- 
port made last year by the late Dr. A. Eichholz on ‘‘ A Study 
of the Deaf in England and Wales’’ and concerns itself first 
with a statement of the general recognition of the need for 
concentrated vocational training, a need intensified by the 
present serious industrial depression, and then with an out- 
line of principles to make such a program effective. A sound 
scheme of vocational training for the deaf should, according 
to the report, follow these lines 


1. A good foundation of elementary education, including general 
manual and physical training, before the pupils enter upon a trade 
course. 

2. The selection of a suitable trade having regard to the aptitude 
of the pupil and the chance of future employment on the completion of 
the course. Each pupil should receive a probationary trial before a 
final decision is taken. 

3. The training shop should be properly equipped, kept up to date 
and fitted with such mechanical appliances as are necessary to enable 
the course to turn out competent work-people. 

4. The teaching staff in vocational subjects should consist solely 
of competent craft teachers who take ample opportunity to keep up to 
date and in touch with trade conditions outside the school. 

5. Trade conditions should be observed in the training shops and 
special attention should be given not only to the quality of output, 
but also to the gaining of independence and self reliance by the stu- 
dent, and in the later stages effort should center upon gaining speed in 
output. A strong point should be made in instruction as to costing, 
including the items of raw materials, labor, overhead charges and 
profits. 

6. The pupils should become versed in the ordinary terms and 
language employed in the workshop. 

7. Frequent demonstration visits should be arranged to factories 
and workshops in order to familiarize the students wit «ae condi- 
tions of work in actual life. 

8. Throughout the course attention should be given to health in- 
cluding physical training, sports and recreative games, as well as to 
a continuance of general education. It must be remembered that a 
‘¢weedy’’ deaf-mute has but a poor chance with employers. 

9. Arrangements should be made for the preparation of periodical 
reports to the local education authority or other body responsible for 
maintaining the students. A report should be made six months prior to 
the expiration of the course to the authority, and to the welfare agen- 
cy responsible for the area in which the student will reside, in order 
that suitable arrangements may be taken in hand for his future em- 
ployment. 


‘‘The Belgian Method of Demutisation—Its Characteris- 
ties,’’ was the subject of a paper prepared by M. E. Drouot, 
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instructor in the National Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, 
Paris, France, the translation into English having been made 
by Dorothy Hall Lane of the Horace Mann School. The Bel- 
gian Method, according to this account, is founded on the 
‘‘slobal’’ principle of pedagogy, that is, as in the teaching 
of reading, in place of teaching vowels and consonants sepa- 
rately, and then leading to syllables and words, the entire 
word and even the sentence is taught directly. The work be- 
gins with pupils at the age of five or six years and even 
younger, and in the main follows this procedure: 


To exercise the attention and the thinking powers of these little 
scholars they are given exercises of identification in use in ordinary 
kindergartens, educational games which instruct while they amuse; 
identification of objects of the same nature, animals of the same species 
presenting differences less and less obvious in proportion as the work 
advances; identification of people, animals and objects presenting 
differences in form, color and dimension, utilizing for their graphic 
representation the art of design; identification of person, animal or 
object, with the written word which designates it. The material used 
for these different exercises may vary to the infinite. 

The teaching of written language is approached very early, thanks 
to what is called silent reading. The child is brought to understand the 
signification of words and sentences long before he is capable of pro- 
nouncing them. This is accomplished through recourse to the language 
of action. The teacher walks up and down before his pupils; from 
among a certain number of cards he selects the one on which is found 
this sentence: ‘‘I walk,’’ and shows it to the children. Then he gives 
one of the pupils a card on which are written these words: ‘‘ Pierre 
cries.’? The deaf child is to place it under a picture which represents 
a child erying. And so on. 

In the Belgian method the teaching of lip-reading (reading from the 
lips of words and sentences which the deaf child is as yet incapable 
to pronounce) of which great use is made, begins very early. The 
teacher never ceases to talk to his pupils; they are plunged into a 
‘*bath of words.’’ By reason of seeing repeated over and over again 
the same words, the same short sentences, and impelled by the instinct 
of imitation so alive in the young child, the little deaf pupil tries to 
repeat that which he sees his teacher do. He succeeds in a manner 
unskilful at first which becomes more and more intelligible with repeti- 
tion; the voice, feeble at the start, grows stronger little by little and 
becomes clearer. In this way the child learns to talk quite naturally. 
In case of need, it is not forbidden to resort to the sense of touch, 
but, in principle, it is the eye which plays the chief réle. It is well, 
particularly with children having little disposition to talk, to give 
them exercises of the vocal organs in order to limber up the tongue 
and the lips and to teach them to place these organs correctly in the 
shortest possible time; this is a very great help. When the global 
teaching of the word is well on its way a few analytical exercises 
may be given, vowels and consonants taken separately, but at the 
same time without too much concentration. The inconvenience is less 
than when one commences with sounds to teach the word. 

Thanks to the early introduction of silent reading and of speech 
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reading into the curriculum, language is taught almost from the very 
beginning in the most profitable manner. The teaching, as the cireum- 
stances and the occasion arise, of every day occurrences ‘‘the like of 
every day’’ as the Belgians say, is one of the chief characteristics 
of the method. No sooner does an event take place under the eyes of 
the pupils than the teacher writes on the blackboard a statement of 
what has occurred: ‘‘It is raining, It is cold, Marie is crying, Paul is 
eating a cookie,’’ ete. For it is thus that a mother proceeds with her 
hearing child in teaching him to speak, with this difference that she 
talks to him instead of writing. The sentences thus obtained are copied 
by the pupils and taken up afterwards as a lip-reading exercise. There 
is no surer nor better way to teach language to a deaf child. When 
the pupil has had sufficient practice he may be expected to reproduce 
for himself, when the occasion arises, the sentences already worked 
out—an excellent method of habituating the child to express spon- 
taneously his thoughts and an agreeable preparation for future recita- 
tion and for journalism. 

One may also utilize accounts of actions, but, above all and to an 
unlimited extent, the description of pictures is made use of. In ad- 
dition, exercises in applied grammar are given, particularly those in- 
volving conjugation of the three major tenses in completed sentences: 
‘“T take my pen and write, You take your pen and write,’’ ete. 


M. Drouot, in closing his paper, referred enthusiastically 


to remarkable results obtained by the use of the Belgian 
Method. 


SIXTEENTH MEETING OF THE CONFERENCE OF EXECUTIVES OF 
AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 


The Conference of Executives of American Schools for the 
Deaf met for its first session during the Congress at 4:00 
p.M. Monday, June 19, with President J. W. Blattner, of 
Oklahoma, in the chair. On this occasion the program divided 
into two parts, the first on Tests and Testing, and the second 
on The Health Program. 

Dr. Rudolf Pintner, of Teachers College, opened the first 
part with a diseussion of ‘‘Contributions of Psychological 
Testing to the Problems of the Deaf,’’ in which he brought 
out these points: 1. The work of psychological testing of deaf 
children lags lamentably behind what has been done along 
this line for hearing children ; 2. The peculiar difficulties in- 
volved in the education of the deaf indicate that the schools 
themselves ought to obtain psychological services for their 
problems; 3. In tests involving language content, deaf chil- 
dren are from three to six years behind the hearing, or, the 
ordinary deaf child acquires during his years at school only 
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65 per cent of the knowledge and skills which have language 
for their base, as compared with the average hearing child; 
4. The results from tests of a non-verbal nature indicate an 
intelligence quotient probably between 80 and 90, a marked 
difference from the quotient of 65 obtained for educational 
and verbal tests ; 5. Mechanical ability tests, with only meager 
data available, indicate a still closer approximation between 
the deaf and the hearing; 6. In tests of motor ability, aside 
from balancing, there is practically no difference between the 
deaf and the hearing; 7. Age at which deafness occurred ap- 
parently has little influence upon results as determined by 
non-language mental tests; while on the other hand in edu- 
cational tests those who retained hearing up to age four or 
five appear to give better results; 8. According to data avail- 
able thus far, method of instruction, whether oral or manual, 
seems to make no difference in results in educational! tests; 
9. Day-school pupils show a slight superiority in educational 
tests; 10. There is no difference in intelligence between the 
congenitally deaf and those whose deafness was acquired. 

Dr. Pintner then concluded with this summary of sugges- 
tions: 


If we now try to make a composite picture of the deaf child on 
the basis of these psychological investigations, incomplete and tenta- 
tive as they are at the present time, we might arrive at something 
like this. In all situations involving words and in thinking by means 
of verbal symbols, he is very markedly handicapped, and in spite of a 
long and painstaking education he seems unable to catch up with his 
hearing brother. In dealing with non-verbal symbols he is much nearer 
the hearing. Here his I.Q. is about 85. In dealing with actual things— 
concrete intelligence—his I.Q. is higher still, perhaps about 90. In 
mechanical ability he may be on a level with the hearing. In general 
motor ability he is equal to the hearing, except in those motor func- 
tions directly conditioned by the semi-cireular canals. And, lastly, 
our very tentative investigations into personality adjustment show 
as yet no major handicap in this region. 

If further psychological reasearch confirms this general picture, 
then it would seem to be the duty of the educator of the deaf to 
study these results carefully, and set up his educational objectives 
in relation to them. Given this type of raw material, what can be made 
out of it? My answer would be that we should emphasize the assets of 
the deaf rather than their liabilities. These assets seem to be mechanical 
and motor abilities of the deaf. Would it not then be wise to experi- 
ment with a curriculum which makes these abilities the central point 
around which all the rest would revolve? The core of the curriculum 
would be mechanical and motor; linguistic studies would be supplemen- 
tary. They would be used as auxiliary to the main purpose of edu- 
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cation. And if so used, they might have more meaning for the deaf 
child. He would be better motivated than he is at present. 

Of course, in such a plan for the education of the deaf, as in any 
plan for the education of any group, whether deaf or hearing, we 
must make adequate provision for the great individual differences 
among pupils. Not all the deaf are mechanically and motor minded. 
Some have high abstract and verbal intelligence. These must be given 
every opportunity to develop their capacities. Hence, I come again 
to the great need for adequate psychological service in all schools for 
the deaf, so that such students may be discovered early and given 
encouragement to proceed through the academic high-school course and 
later on to college. We ought to develop a group of psychologists 
for service in schools for the deaf. They should be thoroughly trained 
in the giving and interpretation of all sorts of psychological tests, 
and they should have a wide experience in testing both hearing and 
deaf children. Each child in a school for the deaf should be thoroughly 
studied by the psychologist at repeated intervals, and a cumulative 
record kept of his abilities, knowledge and skills. In the light of 
such a picture of each child the educator of the deaf would be able 
to make his teaching fit each individual, giving this child more work 
in language, that child more concrete problems to attack, and so on. 
Deaf children vary in capacities and interests just as much as hear- 
ing children do, and they have just as much right to have their in- 
dividual differences considered in their education. 

These suggestions of mine derive, as you see, from my psychological 
studies of the deaf. These studies are all too few for anyone to pre- 
tend that we know all about the capacities of the deaf. We should 
have many more such studies. But as far as they go they give us 
some insight into the strengths and weaknesses of deaf mentality. Up 
to the present time the education of the deaf seems largely to have 
been dominated by the idea of removing or reducing these handicaps 
by a direct frontal attack. The deaf cannot speak; therefore, the chief 
effort is to make them speak. The deaf are poor in language; there- 
fore, we must spend most of our time in training in language. Such 
a procedure seems logical, but the difficulty is that our teaching lacks 
adequate motivation. The suggestion which I now offer to educators 
of the deaf is to try the other way around. Teach the deaf the things 
for which they have the greatest capacity; those things they can do 
best and in which they have, therefore, most interest. To make progress 
in such things they will find language helpful and thus our language 
work will be much better motivated. Preserve and develop the specific 
talents of the deaf, and in so doing we will help to remove their handi- 
caps. 


‘‘The Results of Research Work Carried on at the Clarke 
School,’’ a paper presented by Miss Bessie N. Leonard, prin- 
cipal of that school, gave brief statements regarding the prog- 
ress along three separate lines of research activity. 1. A re- 
port from Dr. and Mrs. Fritz Heider, on the work of the 
Psychological Research Department during the past year in 
investigating the development of deaf children and problems 
related to their education, included these features: (a) By 
means of motion pictures and data derived from mental 
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tests, personality ratings and similar material, the depart- 
ment is making a study of the factors involved in lip-reading ; 
(b) Motion pictures, to impart an idea of the conditions of 
everyday conversation, are being prepared as aids in the 
teaching of lip-reading; (¢) Studies are being made of the 
mental processes of deaf children by means of motion pic- 
ture records of conversations among them; (d) Careful study 
is being made of the natural vocalizations of young deaf chil- 
dren; (e) The free play among young deaf children is also 
being brought under special study. 2. A report from Dr. Ruth 
Guilder and Miss Louise Hopkins referred to progress made 
in their inquiries into the Heredity of Deafness. Their an- 
alysis included (a) a study of two New England communi- 
ties in which the phenomenon of deafness has been present 
since early in the eighteenth century; and (b) a detailed 
study of the case histories, family histories, auditory ability, 
and physical and anthropometric status of the individual 
deaf child in school. 3. Dr. Clarence V. Hudgins, speech psy- 
chologist, reported that records are being made of the speech 
movements in action in a large number of deaf children, in 
an effort to obtain an accurate determination of the physio- 
logical variation from the normal and so to indicate how 
present speech teaching may be modified to bring about more 
normal speech in deaf children. 

In a paper on ‘‘Motor Performance of the Deaf,’’ Dr. 
Joseph E. Morsh, National Research Council Fellow in Psy- 
chology, rendered a report on the progress of experiments 
conducted at Gallaudet College to isolate and measure the 
‘‘eritical motor processes of the deaf which may be compared 
with the performance of normal hearing individuals in pur- 
suit of the ultimate and fundamental problem of determining 
the actual status of the deaf in the world to-day.’’ The ex- 
periments designed to provide the data for this comparison 
in the essential motor capacities between the deaf and the 
hearing consist principally of tests in tapping, steadiness, 
balancing, hand-eye co-ordination, visual acuity, visual mem- 
ory, and the Barany rotating test. Conclusions are still en- 
tirely tentative and wait upon the accumulation of further 

data. 
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Prof. Irving S. Fusfeld, of Gallaudet College, in a report 
on ‘‘What Standard Tests Have Shown at Gallaudet Col- 
lege,’’ covered, in the main, these points: 


1. Since 1929, the students entering the Preparatory Class of Gal- 
laudet College have been given a standardized test, the New Stanford 
Achievement Test: Advanced Examination. 

2. The test has served with a high degree of certainty in forecasting 
possible success or failure in the work of the college course. 

3. The composite results for 165 Preparatory Class students in- 
dicate that such students come from our schools for the deaf with a 
median educational attainment approximating the tenth grade as 
measured by the ordinary public-school standards. 

4, The composite results also indicate a weakness in physiology, in 
vocabulary grasp, and particularly in ability to read with understand- 
ing. 

5. A weakness in language understanding is a serious matter in- 
asmuch as so much of college work calls for the independent use of 
textbook material. 

6. A predominant proportion of the students above the composite 
tenth-grade median, or 76 per cent, are holding their own in the work 
of the college course. 

7. More than a majority of those who fell below the median achieve- 
ment, 61 per cent, have dropped out of college. © 

8. The schools are urged to adopt a regular procedure of standard 
testing to determine whether prospective candidates for admission 
are likely to succeed in their college work. 

9. The results for the lowest quartile, indicating a level of early 
eighth-grade achievement and below, show that students who fall within 
this group have slight chance of success with college work; only 13 
of 41 such students have continued through the preparatory year into 
the Freshman Class, and at that burdened with conditions in many 
of their studies. 

10. The tests each year indicate a successive advance in the achieve- 
ment level for the respective entering classes, from Grade 9.2 in 1929 
to Grade 10 in 1932. This appears to be evidence that the schools 
for the deaf are raising the standard of their work. 

11. As revealed by the Stanford tests, there is sharp contrast within 
each entering class between highest and lowest student, the range 
extending from a level well along in the senior high school, and pos- 
sibly college standing, at one end and as low as the fourth grade at 
the other. This condition points to a widely varying standard of gradua- 
tion among schools for the deaf. It also imposes a great and unneces- 
sary tax upon teaching energy and creates a school situation that is a 
great hindrance to successful college work. 

12. A marked lack of balance in school preparation, that is, com- 
paratively high achievement in one subject offset by a low achieve- 
ment in another appears to be symptomatic of failure to carry on 
the steady work of the college course. The schools are urged to em- 
ploy standard tests to discover, and to take measures to correct, such 
one-sidedness in the preparation of candidates for admission to col- 
lege. 

13. There appears to be a definite inverse relationship between age 
when deafness occurred and standing obtained in the achievement 
tests: That is, the frequency of an early occurrence of deafness is 
greater among those who fall below the tenth grade median, while 
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on the contrary a later appearance of deafness is more frequent among 
those who are above the median. 

14, Our test results seem to indicate that the young men come to us 
with a better school preparation than do the young women, since a 
larger proportion of them are above the median and, inversely, a 
lower proportion below. 

15. There seems to be a connection between age at the time of 
admission to college and standing in the achievement tests. A 
younger age seems to prevail among those who stand above the med- 
ian than is true of those below, the average in the one case being 19 
years and 1 month and in the other 20 years and 7 months. This tend- 
ency is further emphasized the higher we go above the median or the 
lower we go below it; for instance, the average age for the highest 
quartile was 18 years and 7 months, whereas for the lowest quartile it 
was 20 years and 11 months. 

16. The unsatisfactory outcome in the achievement tests for the 
lowest 10 per cent of students entering the Preparatory Class, fol- 
lowed by a high incidence of failure in college work, indicates that 
best results are not always obtained through the customary channels 
of admission to Gallaudet College, namely by certification from the 
schools and by entrance examinations set by the college itself. The 
use of standard tests in the schools will aid in the effort to obtain a 
correct and objective evaluation of the school training of prospective 
candidates. 

17. Seeking admission to Gallaudet College each year are a number 
of students who became deaf at a comparativel: late age, often after 
having completed the ordinary public school, a) 1 sometimes the high 
school, course. Most of these students, especia if they have had a 
period of preparatory adjustment in a school for the deaf, do well 
on the achievement tests and subsequently are successful in their 
college work. 

18. We cannot, however speak so optimistically of that group of 
candidates for admission who, deaf at an early age, come to us after 
having acquired a complex that the ordinary school for the deaf is a 
place next door to Hades. Such students have received their training in 
a school for the hearing but for a large proportion of such cases as 
have come to our attention our test results indicate that the diploma 
of graduation from a high school for hearing children was secured 
under false pretenses. 


Superintendent Herbert E. Day, of the Missouri School, in 
discussion of the subject spoke of a series of standardized 
tests used in the Missouri School during the past eight years, 
and as a result of which it was found 


First, that the average deaf child is decidedly weak in his under- 
standing of the meaning of words, and of course is much more limited 
in his use of them; 

an he is weak in grasping the central thought of the para- 

raph. 
' Third, he frequently fails to understand directions, and as a matter 
of course, not having read very much, he is especially weak in his 
knowledge of literature. 


The tests also indicated satisfactory accomplishments in 
arithmetic, geography and history, but the general results 
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led to strenuous efforts on the part of the teachers of the 
school, by means of specially devised exercises, to overcome 
the weakness in language, particularly in vocabulary under- 
standing. 

Dr. Percival Hall, at this point, announced that encour- 
aging results were obtained in the nation-wide program of 
tests for American college students held this spring, under 
auspices of the American Council on Education, in which 
Gallaudet College participated. In these tests, approxi- 
mately one-fourth of the sophomore class of Gallaudet Col- 
lege attained a rating higher than the average for more than 
7000 sophomores in other colleges ineluded in the prelimi- 
nary results. The results also indicated that 15 of the 23 mem- 
bers of the sophomore class at Gallaudet in some one or more 
of the separate parts of the tests surpassed the general aver- 
age, and finally that in the test in mathematics if only the 
four weakest students could have been elimimated the result 
for the class would have been above the general average. 

The remainder of the Conference program for the after- 
noon was devoted to a consideration of the health program in 
schools for the deaf. Dr. H. H. Donnally, attending physi- 
cian at both Gallaudet College and Kendall School, in a 
paper on ‘‘Minimum Health Procedures for Schools for the 
Deaf’’ presented a carefully prepared outline of the steps 
necessary for the adequate health protection of children in 
residential schools. A summary of this paper by Dr. Donnally 
follows: 


Residential schools for the deaf provide the education which three 
out of four of the 20,000 deaf children and adolescents enrolled in 
the United States in 1932 received. 

The health problems of the residential schools are numerous, but 
similar to those of boarding schools in general, because of the intimate 
and continuous contact of the pupils. 

Overcrowding requires constant consideration, which growth in 
enrollment from year to year occasions. It bears a close relationship 
to the spread of communicable diseases. 

Adequate airspace, ventilation, proper temperature, and sunshine are 
requisite to health. 

Personal hygiene and health habits must be made easy for pupils 
by abundant bathroom facilities, and supervisory attention. 

A quart of clean, pasteurized, refrigerated milk should be provided 
daily for each pupil, and a reserve for special needs. A light mid- 
morning lunch is recommended for growth and mental efficiency. 
Modern, established, dairy practices for the production of clean, 
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wholesome milk have been indicated. Veterinary and medical super- 
vision are necessary, to prevent milk from carrying dangerous bacterial 
and virus diseases. 

Pasteurization of clean butter is equally important. 

The need for an adequate, well balanced diet is indicated. 

Abundant minerals and vitamins, A, C, and D in the diet are nec- 
essary to proper bone and tooth nutrition, and tend to prevent and cure 
decay of the teeth. 

Simple goitre may be prevented and cured by iodine in the diet, 
in a large percentage of children. 

Correct posture or proper body mechanics must be sought by 
instruction of suitable exercises. 

Healthy domestics, with good health habits and personal hygiene, 
must be employed, and medically supervised. 

Teachers also must be free of communicable diseases. 

Rest of nervous, weak pupils should be provided in the day’s routine, 
as well as sports and exercise for those more robust. 

Medical history and examination, vaccination, and other protective 
inoculations, should be given to each child by his physician before 
applying for admission, and a suitable medical record sent to the school. 

Every deaf child should have his eyes examined by a specialist be- 
fore he enters school. 

Dental care should also precede entrance. 

Periodic health examinations of every child and adolescent enrolled, 
should be carried out at least once a year and records kept. 

Remediable defects discovered should be referred to the family. 

Removal of a sick child from contact with the other pupils must be 
done promptly and requires facilities in the school for complete isola- 
tion. 

The emotional life, habit formations, and behavior problems of 
pupils should be given scientific attention. 

Certain communicable diseases should be sought out and properly 
treated or prevented: (a) congenital syphilis must be recognized and 
treated for a prolonged time until cured; (b) everyone enrolled should 
be given an intradermal tuberculin test and positive reactors studied 
by X-ray, and careful follow-up; (c) those who have not had typhoid 
fever and who have not received preventive inoculations within three 
years, should be given typhoid-paratyphoid prophylaxis; (d) diph- 
theria is but little short of complete prevention by the methods men- 
tioned; (e) immunization of positive reactors to the Dick test, by 
means of scarlet-fever streptococcus toxin, or toxoid (Valdee), is sup- 
ported by a considerable weight of evidence. 

Active immunization against several diseases must not be carried 
out too rapidly, in order to secure permanence. 


The general health aspects were considered in a discussion 
by Supt. Ignatius Bjorlee, of the Maryland School, in a pa- 
per on ‘‘Physical Education for the Non-Athlete.’’ In this 
Mr. Bjorlee stressed the need of a physical education pro- 
gram that will provide for all the children of the school. 
For the small child, daily supervised play in the open when 
possible should answer. For the older girls, morning walks, 
supervised exercises, games and dancing are found satisfac- 
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tory. For the older boys, Mr. Bjorlee finds that military 
training meets all the fundamental requirements of an ef- 
fective physical education program. Such provisions, along 
with all the other safeguards taken by the progressive school, 
should assure a satisfactory health background. 

Continuing the discussion on The Health Program in Our 
Schools, Mrs. H. T. Poore, superintendent of the Tennessee 
School, suggested these facilities as an adequate basis: 


1. Buildings adequately ventilated and so arranged that sunshine is 
amply provided throughout. Special provision for the care and isola- 
tion of contagious diseases. A solarium, if possible. A gymnasium, 
swimming pools, playground equipment, with a schedule so arranged 
that sufficient time is allotted for play development. Provide the means 
and youngsters will play unless they are sick or feeble-minded. 

2. A personnel which in its entirety is physically strong, mentally 
alert and can provide certificates showing clean bills of health. A per- 
sonnel saturated with the attitude that health is foremost, keenly 
observant of the physical condition of those in their care and conver- 
sant with the general laws of health. 

3. A physician, an oculist, an eye, ear, nose and throat specialist, 
a dentist and at least one full-time graduate nurse are requisites for 
this warrantable health program. The physician and specialist may 
be required to make daily visits to the institution or be subject to call. 
The dentist would have a part-time schedule. In our own school, one full 
day each week has proved to be adequate for the dental work. 


It is the practice of the Tennessee School to give every child 

a thorough physical examination at the beginning of each 

year and corrective measures when necessary are decided 

upon. Preventive measures, such as vaccination against small- 

pox, inoculations against typhoid, toxoid treatment against 

diphtheria, are a regular part of the school health program. 
Summing up, Mrs. Poore stated: 


If a school provides at least as much medical care and attention as 
I have mentioned; supervised physical activities adjusted to the abili- 
ties of the individual; plenty of wholesome food, well prepared, clean, 
sanitary and palatably served; opportunity for an abundance of fresh 
air and sunshine; ample sleep and rest for the various ages; an atmos- 
phere of cheerfulness, optimism, morality and punctuality; it will not 
be subject to very severe criticism for the lack of a health program. 


Tuesday afternoon, the Conference met in formal busi- 
ness session. 

Superintendent Blattner, in his address as President of 
the Conference, reviewed the steps by which the Conference 
was reorganized into a formally incorporated body with all 
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the powers and responsibilities that go with such status, 
gave a review also of the process by which the Conference 
Plan of certification of teachers was established, traced the 
efforts being made by the Conference seeking standardiza- 
tion and certification of teacher training centers, and called 
for the adoption of a high standard of qualification of appli- 
eants for training courses. 

Mr. Blattner also called for the raising of standards among 
schools for the deaf along such lines as: 

1. Increase in the number of years in the school period, 
and the extension of the course of study founded upon a 
systematic plan of language instruction ; 

2. Reduction in size of classes ; 

3. More and better trained teachers ; 

4. Lowering of age of admission of pupils; 

5. Enlargement of the physical facilities of the schools. 

Commending the efforts of schools for the deaf to raise 
their standards of graduation, in some eases with the addi- 
tion of work of approved high school calibre, Mr. Blattner 
declared it would be more advisable for graduates of schools 
to enter Gallaudet College rather than attempt to enroll 
in colleges for the hearing. For those who cannot master 
college work, he suggested the creation of a vocational finish- 
ing school. He also referred to the marked uplift in the type 
of vocational training now offered in the schools, and at- 
tributed this to the organization achieved by many schools in 
their vocational departments under highly trained princi- 
pals, 

The report of the Executive Committee of the Conference 
was read by its chairman, Dr. Percival Hall. In this, Dr. 
Hall referred to a number of things that had been accom- 
plished in the interim since the special organization meeting 
of the Conference, at Winnipeg in 1931, namely, 1. The in- 
corporation of the Conference under the laws of the State of 
Maryland, adoption of a seal, the drawing up of a list of 
schools eligible for membership, and the collection of mem- 
bership dues; 2. The examination of fifteen training centers 
by the Committee on Certification; 3. The conduct of the 
ANNALS; and 4. Correspondence with the League of Nations 
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with regard to participation in a proposed world-wide survey 
of the problem of deafness. The Executive Committee also 
recommended the early establishment of a training center 
in the far West, preferably in California, the more careful 
selection of applicants for training courses, the continued 
support of the ANNALS, and the setting up of special com- 
mittees on matters that are essentially of an administrative 
nature. 

Mr. Bjorlee, as chairman of the Committee on Certifica- 
tion, reported on the progress made during the past two 
years in the certifying of teachers under the Conference 
Plan of Certification and in the certifying of training cen- 
ters for teachers of the deaf. Mr. Bjorlee, as chairman, also 
read a report on progress made by the Committee on Or- 
ganization in drawing up a set of by-laws for the organiza- 
tion, and a number of suggestions were offered from the floor. 

By formal vote the Conference adopted the following reso- 
lution on the matter of teachers’ salaries : 

WHEREAS, the teacher of the deaf must necessarily fulfil strict and 
rigid requirements in an educational and professional background; and 

WHEREAS, she must take one full year’s special training in addition 
to her collegiate background; and 

WHEREAS, the field of teaching the deaf is technical and most try- 
ing; and 

WHEREAS, there is much difficulty in inducing the average individ- 
ual to enter this great service; and 

WHEREAS, the one inducement to attract the proper persons to the 
work is through logical and commensurate salaries: Therefore be it 

Resolved, that the Conference of Executives of American Schools 
for the Deaf be recorded as cognizant of the economic stress of the 
times and desirous of lending support to all movements, but that at 
the earliest possible time when economic conditions warrant such action, 
the Conference of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf request 
that the scale of salaries for teachers of the deaf be given due 
study and consideration and placed on a level commensurate with the 


services given, and that there be no disparity between the salaries of 
the public school teacher and those of the teacher of the deaf. 


The Conference also adopted a proposal by Mr. Elwood 
A. Stevenson, principal of the California School, in a report 
for the Committee on Salaries, that data relating to salaries 
and financial status in the several schools be assembled an- 
nually and issued as a confidential report to heads of schools 
desiring such information. 

The following officers were elected : 
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President: Mr. J. W. Blattner, of Oklahoma 

Vice-President: Mrs. Bess M. Riggs, of Arkansas 

Secretary: Mr. Thomas Rodwell, of Manitoba 

Members of the Executive Committee (in addition to incumbent 
members): Dr. O. M. Pittenger, of Indiana; and Mr. E, A. Stevenson, 
of California.’ 


The third and final meeting of the Conference was a Gen- 
eral Session in the afternoon of Thursday, June 22. 

The first subject considered was ‘‘Reorganizing Our 
School Curriculum to Meet Changing Economie Conditions,’’ 
a paper by Dr. Harris Taylor, superintendent of the Lexing- 
ton Avenue School. In this it was Dr. Taylor’s contention 
that in an earlier day schools for the deaf were far ahead 
with respect to both academic and vocational instruction, but 
in more recent years this leadership has been relinquished 
so that now, exceedingly complacent, they bring up the rear 
of the general educational field. This condition is made all 
the more critical by the altered character of the present-day 
industrial world in which the products of schools for the 
deaf must compete for a livelihood, and by the fact that the 
curriculum of most schools for the deaf is set to meet the 
needs of the very few who can complete it and not of the 
great majority. The new curriculum should have for its base 
just two objectives: Proper behavior and self-support, that 
is, ‘‘to teach the deaf to behave themselves and make a liv- 
ing.’’ With these as the fundamental bases, there is dire need 
in the curriculum for the nursery school, so as better to ex- 
plore the inherent possibilities of the deaf child, for case and 
sociological study of the individual pupil, for greater op- 
portunity for individual initiative, for club and pupil or- 
ganizations, and for a language-teaching program based upon 
the immediate needs of the child and not upon the develop- 
ment of grammatical rule. The vocational side of the cur- 
riculum should discard tradition in the choice of trades and 
equipment, and should be reorganized on a plan that takes 
into account the individual capacity of the pupils; for in- 
stance, those who have considerable manual dexterity but 
lack the judgment necessary to manage their own affairs, 


* During the summer, Supt. Ignatius Bjorlee of the Maryland School 
was chosen by vote of the Executive Committee to the place made vaeant 
on that Committee by the retirement of Supt. Herbert E. Day. Dr. Per- 
cival Hall was re-appointed chairman. 
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those of a greater ability but unable to succeed in a voca- 
tion demanding very great mental acumen, and finally those 
higher-grade pupils who possess both great mechanical abil- 
ity and high intelligence. There should be an effort to extend 
the apprentice system to the school in the case of those trades 
which it cannot provide. It very likely would be easier to 
cope with the problem if schools for the deaf, especially if 
there are a number in one state, would agree upon a plan of 
centralization of trade teaching in one or two of them. 

Mr. T. C. Forrester, superintendent of the Rochester 
School, in a paper on ‘‘A Successful High School Course,’’ 
outlined the type of work given in the Rochester School in 
meeting the State high school requirements of the Board of 
Regents of the University of the State of New York. The 
course, including examinations, is in all respects similar to 
that taken by hearing high school pupils, and the experience 
of the Rochester School has proved it not: only a possibility 
but a practical and successful undertaking for deaf boys 
and girls. Mr. Forrester himself sums up the reasons for the 


high school course in this wise : 

1. It is due every deaf boy or girl who is capable of taking it. The 
deaf need intelligent leadership by the deaf. 

2. The school needs it as an objective for those of talent and am- 
bition and it forms the copestone of the school structure. 

3. It helps to correct defects in methods in the lower grades and 
tones up the general work of the school, while the greater intelligence 
and ability of the seniors will be reflected all down the line. 

4. It is a prerequisite for those who are to take college courses. 

5. The deaf as a class, because of it, will more nearly approach the 
normal. 

6. Finally, the times demand it. 


In discussion, Superintendent O. L. McIntire, with a 
paper on ‘‘The High School of the Iowa School for the 
Deaf,’’ indicated the progress in his school in expanding 
the course from a ninth to a twelfth grade curriculum. Prior 
to this, high school opportunities for all the children of the 
State had become a universally accepted principle, but in 
practice the deaf were the only group to whom such oppor- 
tunities were closed. The removal of this inequality was one 
of the prime motives for establishing the high school at the 
State school for the deaf. An encouraging result has been 
that, whereas only 14 per cent of all pupils who reach the fifth 
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grade in the public schools of the nation complete high school 
work, this ratio is already exceeded by the Iowa School. It 
has been found, too, that the new schedule met with the dis- 
favor of those pupils who were least able to cope with such 
work, but was received with great enthusiasm by those cap- 
able of benefiting from it. In both the academic and voea- 
tional departments, the higher objective placed before the 
pupils has proved of great inspirational value in raising the 
calibre of work throughout the school. Inauguration of the 
high school on a completely accredited basis has also meant 
the raising of the teaching standard all along the line, since 
in the choosing of teachers for the grades below the ninth 
preference is given those whose qualifications would permit 
them to teach in the high school should oceasion demand. The 
course of instruction compares favorably with that offered 
by most of the accredited high schools in the State, and the 
requirements for graduation are just as severe. The school 
for the deaf has the added advantage of a wider scope to its 
vocational work than is the ease in the ordinary high school. 

The high school course as it functions in the St. Rita School 
was also explained by the Very Rev. Msgr. Henry J. Wald- 
haus. Here the curriculum, as in the Iowa School, follows 
all the State requirements for accredited standing, with 
special emphasis on the work in English. Effort is made to 
correlate the various studies in the course for each individual. 

In a treatment of the topic, ‘‘The Curriculum in State or 
Residential Schools and Day-Schools for the Deaf,’’ Miss 
Mabel Ellery Adams, principal of the Horace Mann School, 
considered, 1. What is being done? 2. What ought to be done? 
and 3. What immediate steps can be taken to effect desirable 
changes? In answer to the first of these questions, that with 
regard to existing conditions, Miss Adams noted that most 
schools for the deaf make an effort to follow the curriculum 
of their respective State systems, but not necessarily the es- 
tablished nomenclature of the grades. The general practice 
seems to be, too, to provide from two to four years of prepara- 
tory training before the deaf pupil enters the first grade. 
Second, as to what ought to be done, Miss Adams suggested 
(a) The adoption of a uniform system of nomenclature of 
the grades so that both residential and day-schools will syn- 
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chronize with each other and with the public-school systems 
to which they belong; (b) Maintenance of a centralized su- 
pervision to assure that the curriculum in each ease is being 
carried out; (c) Inclusion of the usual activities in the pre- 
grade program, such as sense training, rhythm, speech, lip- 
reading, sentence building, silent reading, and recognition 
of number facts; and (d) A definite course of study for 
Grades 1 to 9 inclusive, laid out on a carefully prepared 
time schedule. For the third question—What immediate steps 
can be taken to effect desirable changes?—one cannot, in 
view of curtailed budgets everywhere, expect an adequate 
answer. However, effort should be made to place within the 
State departments of education those schools for the deaf 
that do not already have such a status, and at least a basic 
agreement in curriculum established between residential and 
day-schools and between them and the public schools. There 
is need, too, for the development of a special course of study 
for those pupils who do not have the ability to complete the 
usual outline of grade work, a course in which vocational lines 
are stressed and the academic content reduced, and Miss 
Adams suggested that a committee of expert teachers could 
be set to work to formulate such a course. 

After alluding briefly to the history of the nursery school 
movement and the place for it in the education of the deaf, 
Miss Julia M. Connery, principal of Central Institute, in a 
paper on ‘‘A Nursery School Curriculum and Its Accom- 
plishments,’’ gave an admirable presentation of procedure, 
as worked out at Central Institute, with descriptive material, 
general vocabulary, directions and material for lip-reading 
lessons, a full vocabulary content for silent reading, com- 
mands, oral reading, idiomatic expressions, rhythm and 
voice-building exercises, and a schedule of playroom activi- 
ties. 

In a paper on ‘‘A Vocational Program for Residential 
Schools,’’ Dr. Elbert A. Gruver, superintendent of the Mt. 
Airy School, laid down a practical outline for the vocational 
side of the curriculum. A few preliminary suggestions are in- 
volved, namely that for the majority of deaf children ele- 
mentary education is the quitting point, and that the diversi- 
fied character of the residential school in function precludes 
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concentration on specific trades. Vocational training meets 
the situation if it will equip the average deaf child with ‘‘a 
good working knowledge of an occupation, dexterity in 
handling tools, discrimination in the choice and use of ma- 
terials and skill in operating the machinery, preliminary to 
his entering the trade.’’ Vocational training must be raised 
to a place of importance equal at least to that of any other 
portion of the school program; in fact, it must be as much 
an educational department as the academic. The intense de- 
mands of present-day industry make it imperative that the 
deaf be given a knowledge of their occupations, with skill in 
operation, and deftness in manipulation. The instructor in 
the vocational department must be one possessing all the 
qualifications of the good literary teacher, with, in addition, 
a thorough grounding in the occupation he is to teach. The 
entire vocational arrangement in the school should be based 
on a carefully planned guidance, and later follow-up, pro- 
gram. A vocational department, to be practical, must oper- 
ate on the principles of: 1. Adaptability to needs, from the 
point of view of the pupil, and with due regard to the pos- 
sibilities of the several occupational fields; 2. Balance in 
application ; and 3. Co-ordination with all other departments 
of the school. 

The essence of the vocational course as it is conducted at 
the Mt. Airy School, was thus described by Dr. Gruver: 


We have relegated shop tasks to the scrap heap, and are using ‘‘re- 
pair jobs’’ about the school and in the classroom for instructional 
purposes and not as disciplinary measures, for a good vocational depart- 
ment cannot be built up on repair jobs and any vocational department 
can be easily and quickly ruined by too close application to ‘‘ ordinary 
repairs’’ for its working material and inspiration. We have a flexible 
division of time and encourage the more promising pupils to pursue 
academic instruction for graduation and the less promising to spend 
two thirds of their time in vocational training during the latter years 
in school; we have eliminated non-educational, non-vocational and 
repetitional tasks and have substituted attractive projects for busy 
work; we have introduced a vocational guidance program and inaugu- 
rated prevocational classes; we have a well planned course of study 
and issue certificates upon completion of it; we keep a progress chart 
of each boy and girl and insist upon a reasonable average of skill, 
scholarship and behavior. Our pupils are enthusiastic students and 
love their work. 


Mr. D. T. Cloud, managing officer of the Illinois School, 
followed with a paper on ‘‘ Vocational Guidance and Place- 
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ment,’’ in which he emphasized the importance of a clear- 
cut calculation of vocational objectives. Without a definite 
guidance and placement policy, the work of the trades teach- 
ing department becomes more or less an aimless activity. The 
correct guidance program must recognize, among other 
things, a careful classification of pupils according to capaci- 
ty. Bewildering changes in industry call for a reorganized 
alignment of the vocational curriculum in our schools, a 
fact stressed by recent studies in the State of Illinois. One 
such study revealed, also, that but a minor proportion of the 
graduates and former pupils of the Illinois School were fol- 
lowing the trade acquired during their school days, a situa- 
tion that calls for careful analysis by school heads if a simi- 
lar condition prevails in their states. Further, the success of 
a guidance program hinges upon the care given to the study 
of this question. 

An effective vocational placement procedure for deaf pu- 
pils has been established in the State of Illinois, Mr. Cloud 
declared, by the co-operation of the division of rehabilita- 
tion of the State department of public instruction with the 
management of the Illinois School. The essential feature of 
this plan consists in making contact with occupational op- 
portunities and in the placing of pupils on a trial basis in 
positions where their previous school training will be of 
help. This trial period constitutes both a learning and an ad- 
justment experience, and compensation, if any, is not a con- 
sideration. This provides the pupils with an experience under 
actual working conditions which they cannot acquire at 
school. 

In discussion, Mr. H. B. Fetterly, superintendent of the 
Ontario School, touched on these points: 1. The similarity 
everywhere of the problems involved in the education of the 
deaf makes co-operation of effort one of the major contribu- 
tions toward the solution of those problems ; 2. Our objective 
should be not to turn our schools into trade schools, but 
rather to impart the necessary manipulating skills on a 
broad basis so that our pupils can adjust themselves to the 
varying character of the occupational world; and 3. It 
should be the aim of our schools to arrange their work so 
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that greater opportunity for contacts with the world out- 
side will be available. 


SIXTEENTH SUMMER MEETING OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
TO PROMOTE THE TEACHING OF SPEECH TO THE DEAF 


The American Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf inaugurated its part in the International 
Congress with a session Monday afternoon, with Dr. Harris 
Taylor in the chair. 

One of the noteworthy contributions of the entire week 
was a paper on ‘‘The Importance of Reading in the Edu- 
cation of the Deaf,’’ by Dr. Helen Thompson, research 
psychologist with the Clinie of Child Development at Yale 
University. The theme of this paper was the contention that 
teachers of the deaf make a vital mistake in their insistence 
that speech and lip-reading take precedence in the beginning 
stages of their pupils’ education. So intent are they upon this 
objective of instilling the oral rudiments, that they do not 
realize the tremendous tax upon the personality of the child. 
The effort given to early speech teaching results in the neg- 
lect of other fundamental aspects of education, and instead 
of returning the deaf child to normality has the effect of mak- 
ing him even more unlike his hearing brother. In the long 
run written forms of communication outweigh in importance 
the oral forms, and this is especially true in the process of 
education. Quoting from Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, Dr. 
Thompson contended, ‘‘Commencing with oral language 
impeded the progress of the congenitally deaf. Written lan- 
guage should be the basis of instruction.’’ 

The findings of educational psychology have indicated 
that the perceptive and associative responses occur more 
rapidly than motor activity, hence quite logically the proper 
pedagogy calls for the emphasis upon silent reading rather 
than upon oral reading. Oral activity, being a motor response, 
impedes normal thought processes. Experiments in silent 
reading under rigid control conditions with different groups 
of children at the Lexington Avenue School, convinced Dr. 
Thompson of the soundness of these views. Having devised 
a reading curriculum for the early school years independent 
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of oral language, Dr. Thompson made the amazing discovery 
that deaf children achieved in a year of beginning reading 
five sixths of the content acquired by hearing children in 
their first year of reading. Considering the language back- 
ground which hearing children normally bring to school 
when they enter the first grade in comparison with the 
language background—or rather complete lack of it—which 
deaf children have at the school threshold, Dr. Thompson’s 
experiments are highly significant. As the ultimate speech 
attainment of the deaf ‘‘is at best a very inadequate tool,’’ 
Dr. Thompson suggested, ‘‘instead of attempting the impos- 
sible, its perfection, why not instead emphasize the more 
possible, the mastery of reading and writing?’’ and thus 
bring the deaf child into a closer understanding of the world 
in which he lives, and hence a closer approximation to the 
normal. 

Dr. G. Osear Russell, of the Phonetics Laboratory and 
Speech Clinie of Ohio State University, in a discussion of 
‘‘Hearing Loss Evaluations for Pedagogical Purposes,’’ 
pointed out that our judgment of speech results is at times 
severe because it is based on eases in which the training has 
been very inadequate. Dr. Russell also referred to elaborate 
studies made at Ohio State University in which it was found 
that practically one fourth of all incoming students suffered 
from sharp hearing loss, and as a consequence required the 
services of the university speech clinic. Analysis of this 
group of students showed high correlation between impair- 
ment of hearing and failure in college work. Corrective 
measures, such as instruction in lip-reading, special tutoring, 
and special seating in the lecture room, have greatly reduced 
the number of such failures. Dr. Russell declared that one of 
the great needs in schools for the deaf is a thorough, differen- 
tiating audiometric analysis covering the entire range of 
hearing from high to low frequency in order to determine 
the pedagogical measures to be adopted for each individual. 

The meeting of the Association on Tuesday afternoon, 
June 20, opened with a paper on ‘‘Language Learning in 
Normal and in Deaf Children,’’ by Dr. Dorothea McCarthy, 
of Fordham University. This was a carefully detailed review 
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of experimental studies that have been made in tracing the 
steps by which normal children acquire speech and language, 
and by a process of analogy intimated how these facts can be 
applied in the education of the deaf. In all children the 
speech activity has its beginnings in the instinctive exercise 
of the vocalizing apparatus shortly after birth. The faculty 
of imitation, induced by the sense of hearing, stimulates 
language growth, and it is at this point deaf children begin to 
differ from the normal. Since a protracted period must elapse 
before the speech activity reaches the point of maturation, 
normal children utilize a language of gestures, which is dis- 
carded when no longer required. The language and speech 
growth normally serves two needs—the egocentric, or spon- 
taneous vocalization in which for a time the individual child 
‘‘talks to himself’’ thus satisfying his emotional needs, and 
the socialized, by which the give-and-take experience with 
the outer world is accomplished. 

Certain studies have shown not only the rapidity with 
which language and speech are normally developed, but also 
indicate the stages of development at the various ages of 
childhood. This type of analysis may be of practical value in 
the education of deaf children by indicating the stage in 
the developmental pattern they have already attained, thus 
suggesting the steps that should normally follow. 

Various vocabulary studies, Dr. McCarthy pointed out, 
show that the basic language requirements for normal use 
eall for only a limited number of words. One of the most 
noted of these studies, that of Dr. C. K. Ogden, places the 
basic vocabulary at 850 words, which with the application of 
a few simple rules concerning formation of plurals and other 
grammatical constructions will serve all the common needs 
of everyday life. It is in such studies that the appropriate 
vocabulary to teach deaf children may be found. 

As an aid in dealing with the speech-teaching problem of 
the deaf, Dr. McCarthy suggested the need for the scientific 
study of the degree of difficulty of the various sounds for deaf 
children. And finally, since normal children make a satis- 
factory adjustment with environment even though they 
practise a myriad of speech and language imperfections—a 
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great many of which persist even into the adult stage—it is 
a great mistake to insist upon ‘‘perfection of sound repro- 
duction or completeness of grammatical structure’’ at the 
expense of spontaneity and freedom of expression. 

The program here called for the showing of a series of mo- 
tion picture films depicting the analytical studies of lip- 
reading being carried on under the direction of Dr. and Mrs. 
Fritz Heider at the research department of Clarke School. 

Dr. Samuel T. Orton, of the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons of Columbia University, held the entire assembly spell- 
bound with a talk primarily intended to explain ‘‘Some 
Varieties of Delayed Speech in Children.’’ In a great num- 
ber of cases brought to his attention, it was discovered that 
‘‘island’’ discrepancies in the finely discriminating sense of 
hearing were the causes of characteristic speech defects. In 
other cases the speech difficulties were of a central origin, 
and Dr. Orton gave a most enlightening exposition of brain 
function in relation to speech and language activity. 

The general session of the Association for Wednesday 
afternoon, June 21, commenced with an address on ‘‘The 
Evolution of the Oral Method in Italy,’’ by Professor Giulio 
Ferreri, formerly director of the Milan Institution, and 
world noted authority on the education of the deaf. In this, 
the speaker reviewed briefly the events since the Milan Con- 
gress of 1880 when Italian educators became progressive or- 
alists. It was his opinion that at first the meagre results ob- 
tained were due to lack of phonetic knowledge, and further 
research in this field is still a need. Professor Ferreri recalled 
that forty years ago a strong prejudice prevailed that the 
deaf were in the same class with the mentally defective, a be- 
lief that has been dispelled only by the steady growth of the 
oral method. Educators of the deaf have themselves during 
the past score of years become too involved in theoretical 
discussions. 

Mr. H. M. McManaway, president of the Association, ex- 
plained a number of charts prepared by Dr. Heider at Clarke 
School summarizing studies which showed a positive relation- 
ship between the incidence of influenza in the epidemic year 
of 1918 and the occurrence of deafness in young children 
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at that time. The data for these studies, based on returns 
from seventeen American schools for the deaf, also indicated 
a greater prevalence of deafness from this cause in Southern 
schools. 

In his address as president, based on the theme of the 
International Congress, Mr. MeManaway declared there is 
great dissatisfaction with present-day methods because: 
1, Present aims are based on outworn conceptions of the na- 
ture of the learning process; 2. Our aims are founded on 
tradition, not on the analysis of the needs of the individual 
child; and 3. Our aims are general rather than specific. As 
Dr. Kilpatrick would put it, our objectives must be deter- 
mined by an appraisal of the world and the kind of educa- 
tion needed by the individual. It was Mr. McManaway’s 
opinion that this concept, unfortunately, does not govern in 
the curriculum of our schools; present methods include so 
much of telling the child that mental inertia soon becomes 
chronic. 

Mr. MeManaway called for a program that will discard 
cut and dried textbook material, and permit greater leeway 
for the initiative of the teacher. In the course of action before 
us, we should admit that much of our existing school pro- 
cedure is aimless or with objectives vaguely defined, with a 
consequent waste of time and effort. It is essential that our 
objectives be carefully formulated, and then only after in- 
telligent study. And in terms of the teacher there must be 
a conscious aim for each day’s work, attended with intelli- 
gence, personality and initiative. 

In a report as executive secretary of the Association, Miss 
Josephine B. Timberlake, superintendent of the Volta 
Bureau, outlined the contributions of the Bureau to the edu- 
cation of the deaf, explaining the aims of its founder, Dr. 
A. G. Bell, its general activities, and publications. Mrs. Lu- 
cile M. Moore, supervising teacher in the Florida School, 
reporting for the Speech Committee of the Association, pro- 
posed a resolution, which was adopted, calling for a more 
aggressive attitude toward better speech teaching in schools 
for the deaf, and as an aid in this campaign the preparation 
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of a handbook incorporating the most approved methods in 
speech work. 

‘‘Typical Errors in the Speech of Hearing Children’’ was 
the topic of a discussion by Mrs. Letitia Raubechick, of New 
York City. Three types of speech difficulties were named: 
1. Those due to defect in the organs of speech; 2. Those due 
to misuse of the organs of speech even though the latter are 
in normal condition; 3. Those speech disorders that result 
from a general personality disturbance. The speech teacher 
should concern herself more with the major problem of in- 
stilling in the child a desire to talk, rather than with the 
problem of phonetics. This could be easily effected if the 
speech lesson were made more a group activity, arousing the 
social motive to produce the desire to speak. 

Superintendent H. E. Day of the Missouri School, con- 
sidering the subject of ‘‘Standardized Tests in Lip-Read- 
ing,’’ reviewed the methods by which the lip-reading tests 
employed in the national survey of schools for the deaf, 1924 
to 1925, were constructed, explained how they were used, 
and also showed why the tests were not entirely satisfactory. 
Mr. Day suggested the use of continuous conversational mat- 
ter as the background for such tests, in the familiar language 
of the schoolroom, rather than isolated fragmentary sen- 
tences containing words that seldom come within the experi- 
ence of deaf children. 

Miss Timberlake, in a further discussion of the subject, 
also emphasized the point that since the teaching of lip- 
reading aims at an understanding of conversational matter, 
the tests should consist of related sentence material. To pro- 
vide the reservoir of material for the construction of satis- 
factory lip-reading scales, it may be necessary to standardize 
courses and the amount of language taught in the different 
school years. Finally, to secure valid results, the tests should 
be built upon a motion picture procedure, thereby eliminat- 
ing the disturbing elements of differences in light, facial 
changes, or subjective variations in the person giving the 
examination. 

At the general session of the Association Thursday after- 
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noon, June 22, Mr. Clarence D. O’Connor, assistant to the 
principal in the Lexington Avenue School, spoke at length 
on ‘‘Simplifying the Work of Speech Correction of the 
Deaf.’’ The main points of this address, as outlined by Mr. 
O’Connor, follow: 


1. The teaching of speech and subsequent speech correction for 
the deaf has been made too complex. The teacher has been convinced 
in many cases that she is inadequate to deal with it capably. All she 
has to do in order to do a reasonably good job is to cultivate her 
aural discrimination and use her common sense. 

2. The speech correction period should provide the maximum oppor- 
tunity for actual speech. 

3. Corrective work should be individual. 

4, A preliminary diagnosis should be made of all speech difficulties 
of each child. Then the teacher should constantly hammer at the most 
obvious defect. 

5. The problem of the elimination of defects of phonation can be 
simplified by attempting to set up ideal vocal conditions. In other 
words, centering the voice by calling for: 

(a) ‘*The smiling mask’’ used by singers. 

(b) Increased space in the pharyngeal cavity. 

(c) Proper tongue freedom with the tip of the tongue touching 
the lower front teeth. 

(d) Elimination of tension. 

6. Setting up the foregoing ideal conditions will bring with it a 
better tonal attack. At the same time these ideal conditions also may 
be the result of this better attack. It may not be possible in all cases 
to decide which is cause and which is effect. 

7. For adequate voice production there is no physiological differ- 
ence between the hearing and the deaf, consequently for the deaf 
there need be no unusual or elaborate breath control exercises. 

8. It is not possible for the deaf to acquire the complex tune pat- 
terns used by the hearing. Therefore, undue time spent in this effort is 
a waste. Confine the program to the attempt to instill the fundamentals 
of rising and falling inflection only. 

9. Bringing about a proper centering of the voice will improve 
not only phonation but articulation. 

10. In the process of learning speech, the hearing child acquires 
facility in the use of all the elements of the language in an unrelated 
manner before he is eight months old, and until he is three years old 
or thereabouts his language expressions are taken care of by single 
words. The deaf child, however, in his first year in school learns all his 
elements and in addition is forced to use connected language as well. 
Let us attempt to parallel this type of language and speech develop- 
ment in the deaf child by: 

(a) Providing a longer period of vocal development in the beginning. 

(b) Confining the deaf child’s language expressions to single words 
until such a time as there is a quicker automatic reaction between 
concept and vocal expression. 

(¢) A predominance of silent reading and oral expression in the 
early years of school life. 

(d) More extensive auricular presentation of the sounds and eon- 
nected language from the first day of school. In other words, let us 
present speech to the deaf psychologically rather than logically. 
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This was followed by a paper by Mr. John B. Hague, chief 
of the special schools bureau of the New York State Educa- 
tion Department, on ‘‘ What the State of New York is Doing 
for its Deaf.’’ In this Mr. Hague spoke of the provision by 
law which the State makes in its co-operation with the seven 
large residential schools, at an annual cost of a million dol- 
lars. For each pupil assigned by the State to one of these 
schools it appropriates $600 a year. By statute the Com- 
missioner of Education is authorized to prescribe courses of 
study and methods of instruction, to make, transfer or cancel 
appointment of pupils, and to ascertain possibilities for im- 
provement in instruction or discipline. Under this arrange- 
ment the institutions within its jurisdiction have functioned 
with a high degree of efficiency, and also have co-operated 
with one another. The three schools in the city of New York 
have recently agreed upon a plan by which one is to concen- 
trate on vocational training for boys over sixteen years of 
age, and another on similar training for girls of the same 
age. The transfer of pupils for such special training is to be 
based upon a system of exchange of younger for the older 
children so as to maintain the existing general ratio of school 
enrollment. A similar plan of co-operation is in process of 
formulation for the four schools in the State proper. 

The State, since it provides about sixty per cent of the 
money used for public school education, is also actively in- 
terested in the welfare of the day-schools—the large one in 
New York City and the five other smaller ones. The law calls 
for the establishment of a class or school in any community 
in which there are ten or more deaf children. 

The schools under supervision of the State Board of Edu- 
cation are encouraged in worth-while special activities. For 
instance, it approves the policy of some of the schools in 
returning deaf pupils to schools for the hearing when their 
progress warrants, or when such a step will enable the child 
to obtain advantages which the school for the deaf cannot 
furnish, particularly along the lines of special vocational 
training. One school has, by experimental study, obtained 
tangible results in the relief of middle-ear deafness in a num- 
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ber of its pupils so that they may resume their place among 
hearing children. The State also engages an eye, ear and 
nose specialist who has accomplished much with audiometer 
surveys, and who gives skilled supervision in the matter of 
loss of hearing. The State Bureau for Physically Handi- 
eapped Children co-operates in problems concerned with 
hard-of-hearing children. The State also has in contempla- 
tion a special section in its department of labor for the voca- 
tional placement of the deaf. State grants are also made to 
assist deaf students who attend colleges or universities for 
the hearing. 


SIXTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SOCIETY OF 
PROGRESSIVE ORAL ADVOCATES 


At nine a.M., Monday, June 19, the Society of Progressive 
Oral Advocates, with Dr. Max A. Goldstein, its president, in 
the chair, held its first general meeting. After a brief business 
meeting, Dr. Goldstein spoke on the value and use of audiom- 
eters, illustrating his remarks with a demonstration of vari- 
ous types of such instruments. The hard-of-hearing child 
as a school problem was the topic of discussion for the re- 
mainder of the session, among those participating being Miss 
Gertrude Van Adestine, principal of the Detroit Day-School ; 
Miss Imogene B. Palen, supervising teacher of the Toronto 
Day-Classes ; Miss Annette Peck of New York City, and Miss 
Olive A. Whildin, supervisor of the Baltimore Day-School. 

Miss Palen, in a prepared paper, explained the provision 
made for ‘‘ The Hard-of-Hearing Child in Canada.’’ The first 
steps were taken under an Auxiliary Classes Act adopted 
by the legislature of Ontario in 1914, and now the city of 
Toronto has a staff of ten teachers to give special instruction 
to hard-of-hearing and deaf children. Ottawa has established 
a class in a public school for hard-of-hearing pupils and a 
class in lip-reading in one of the high schools, and the city 
of Hamilton has a visiting teacher of lip-reading. In Sas- 
katchewan the provincial school at Saskatoon co-operates 
with various agencies in making contact with hard-of-hearing 
children and offering suggestions as to home adjustment and 
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possibilities for learning lip-reading. In Toronto the work 
was begun in 1922, since when it has been expanded to pro- 
vide four visiting teachers of lip-reading and speech correc- 
tion, three full-time classes for the very hard of hearing in 
different parts of the city, and three oral day-classes for deaf 
children in one centrally situated school. The plan as it 
works in this city is thus described by Miss Palen: 


The visiting teachers of lip-reading, who also give instruction in 
speech correction, visit two schools a day and each school on the itiner- 
ary receives two visits a week. Both morning and afternoon sessions 
are divided into three periods, of which one period is devoted to lip- 
reading and two periods to speech correction. Twenty-two schools are 
being visited in this way and seventy-nine pupils are receiving in- 
struction in lip-reading. Pupils from other nearby schools are sent 
to one of the school centres. 

This part of the program was followed by a remarkable set 
of sound films shown by Dr. Harvey Fletcher of the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories. These pictures revealed the efforts 
science has been making in analyzing the problems of the 
speech and hearing of the deaf and deafened. 

The session of the Society Tuesday morning, June 20, 
began with a paper by Dr. Helen F.. Schick, psychologist at 
Central Institute, on ‘‘The Use of a Standardized Perform- 
ance Test for Preschool-Age Children With a Language 
Handicap.’’ The Randall’s Island Performance Series, an 
apparently successful intelligence test in which the language 
element was entirely eliminated, was with slight modification 
given two successive years, in October, 1931, to 30 deaf chil- 
dren and thirteen children with speech defects, and in Oc- 
tober, 1932, to 29 deaf children and 30 in the department of 
speech correction, all preschool-age pupils at Central Insti- 
tute. The first year the median I.Q.’s were 95 and 104 for the 
two groups, respectively, and the second year they were 97 
and 97.5. An interesting fact brought out by the tests was 
the improvement in intelligence in a few cases, accounted 
for probably by the likelihood that some of these children, 
originally behavior problems, showed the influence of a 
wholesome school discipline; for others the year of school 
training had brought about a more improved muscular co- 
ordination, reflected in the higher I.Q. of the second test ; and 
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finally cases of word deafness in which the year of special 
training had a favorable effect. One word-deaf child who was 
also poorly co-ordinated muscularly showed an advance in 
1.Q. from 69 to 96. 

After pointing out the pedagogical values to be derived 
from the use of such tests, Dr. Schick argued from the aver- 
age intelligence quotient of 97 obtained in this purely non- 
verbal performance series that ‘‘the deaf and speech defec- 
tive children are not mentally retarded, but only retarded 
educationally because of their language handicap.”’ 

Superintendent Ignatius Bjorlee here followed with a 
brief paper, ‘‘Observations on the Acoustic Method.’’ After 
referring to the first steps taken in rhythmic training at the 
Fanwood School some twenty years ago, Mr. Bjorlee out- 
lined what he considered a practical program for this part of 
the school work. It should be arranged for all the children, 
not for a selected group; it should be an occasion of enjoy- 
ment for the children, not a period for tedious speech cor- 
rection, a teacher who loves music should be placed in charge, 
and each teacher should accompany her own class and par- 
ticipate in the exercises. 

‘*Conservation of Speech in the Hard of Hearing’’ was 
the topic of a discussion by Miss Helen Gebhart of Central 
Institute. This was followed by an address by Dr. Elizabeth 
McDowell of Columbia University, on ‘‘Speech Retarda- 
tion,’’ in which were detailed various types of speech inade- 
quacies, the gutteral voice, glottalization, the irregular voice, 
the insufficient voice, the confused voice. These, as well as 
other similar defects, are in measure the outcome of faulty 
teaching. Recurring faults are the stricture of throat 
muscles and a tense bodily set. The articulation of a series 
of sounds to produce the correct sequence of speech is more 
than simply the action of the so-called speech organs. Natural 
speech function depends upon the entire bodily response, 
the complete musculatory action. The co-ordinated pattern 
of kinesthetic bodily activity is the cue to correct speech 
function. 

In a paper on ‘‘Word Deafness—Its Classification and 
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Pedagogy,’’ Miss Mildred A. McGinnis summarized the ex- 
periences of the past ten years with numerous cases of 
aphasie children at Central Institute. Her first observation 
was that teaching such children with deaf children and by 
the same methods was quite unsatisfactory and that a dif- 
ferent approach was necessary. Miss McGinnis explained 
that aphasie children may be classified according to two 
] main types. The first is the congenital type, including those 
children who exhibit normal mentality, with no speech as late 
as the third year, ‘‘yet whose hearing is unimpaired and 
whose understanding of language is comparable to that of 
the normal child.’’ Ordinary maturation in such children, 
if not accompanied by special training, eventually produces 
a type of speech that is quite unintelligible, although in all 
other respects mental effort is normal. A second type of 
aphasie child is that where the mentality is really normal, 
hearing unimpaired, and with neither speech nor under- 
standing—the familiar ‘‘hearing mute.’’ The important dif- 
ference between the two types is that the latter shows lack 
of understanding, suggesting lesion of not only the motor 
area but of the auditory region or association tracts as well. 
In addition to the central difficulty, the failure to acquire 
language and speech by the normal processes results in a 
retardation that gives the appearance of a backward mental 
condition typical in such children. 

The general type of training prescribed in these cases, 
particularly for those in the second group, includes work for 
physical control and co-ordination, attention, speech and ear 
training, that is, auditory, visual, and motor activity stim- 
ulated in close correlation, with sufficient repetition to de- 
velop ease of performance. 

The following paragraphs from Miss McGinnis’s paper 
give details on technique: 

While there is not enough time to elaborate upon the method of 
procedure, I may mention that the general plan of approach is that of 
, building the individual elements and properly placing the voice, done 
with as little device as possible. We do not permit a blending of a 
eombination of elements until each individual element ean be properly 


produced from seeing it spoken, and from the written form. We feel 
that studying transition from one sound to another is as important as 
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studying the actual position itself. Therefore, the practice of say- 
ing one sound and holding its position until ready to say the following 
sound is adhered to until the co-ordinations become easy. I have tried 
this method in teaching the deaf child with very good results. When 
there is developed a kinesthetic memory of this production, we begin 
to work for association of hearing. I believe that this reverse method 
of acoustic training is one of the secrets of rapid advancement. I 
conclude this after having watched teachers of the deaf struggle to 
present words through the ear of the hard-of-hearing child over long 
periods when, in a few seconds, the word was heard and retained if the 
child was first permitted to read it and to master the articulation. He 
then knew for what he was listening and recognized the word whenever 
it was said after that. 

When a child knows how to read, write and articulate all of 
the elements and knows a number of nouns, he is then ready for lan- 
guage and should be given all forms in use by a normal child his own 
age, regardless of his school placement. 

We use device in producing elements as little as possible, but set 
about the business of acquiring them all by direct methods, assuming 
the child has enough intelligence to get them by direct imitation. 
Approval, encouragement and looks of expectation inspire the child to 
try and try with the alacrity of playing a game with himself, and 
success of accomplishment is greeted with such rapture that a well-made 
sound is seldom forgotten. We do not hesitate to tell a child ‘‘No’’ 
and to point out his errors and contrast them with perfection. This 
point in Madame Montessori’s training, I feel, is a decided detriment 
in teaching the deaf and word-deaf. I am certain that if I were making 
a mistake and my teacher would sit calmly by and correct it time and 
time again without contrasting error and correction or definitely point- 
ing out my fault, my confusion and irritation would deter the mental 
processes from functioning to their highest efficiency. Believing that 
the child reacts in a similar way, we let him know where he is in error 
and find that he can easily correct himself and is eager for something 
new. 


A very important aspect of the training, too, is the effort 
to correct disturbing behavior traits usually found in such 
children. Miss McGinnis also announced that composite data 
derived from case history studies of aphasic children at 
Central Institute are being assembled for publication, with 
complete explanation of methods used and progress accom- 
plished—a work that should prove of great value to educa- 
tional science. 

The session Wednesday morning, June 21, opened with 
a paper on ‘‘The Young Deaf Child’’ by Miss Grace A. 
McClellan, principal of the Philadelphia Home for the Train- 
ing in Speech of Deaf Children Before They Are of School 
Age. Assuming that in all respects other than the sensory de- 
fect deaf children do not differ from hearing children, Miss 
McClellan contended that since postponing the exercise of 
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the speech function will impair the speech organs it is essen- 
tial to start such activity at the earliest possible moment. 
Just as the hearing infant learns to talk, gradually and at 
first imperfectly, as the response to the constant repetition 
of speech on the part of those about him, so should the deaf 
child be enveloped in a speech environment. Instead of pro- 
viding this much-needed background of lip-reading and 
speech, the usual practice is, however, to treat the deaf 
child as one incapable of participating in the activities of 
his environment, thereby inculeating habits of isolation and 
inferiority. On the principle that hearing children acquire 
a speech and language foundation prior to entrance to 
school, that is, before the age of five, if deaf children could 
obtain that experience before that age, too, there would be 
less gap between the deaf and the hearing when adult age 
is reached, and in support of this belief Miss McClellan 
quoted numerous authorities on the soundness of very early 
training. Also, as a firm foundation for his future schooling 
the deaf child requires a wholesome physical growth and the 
right start in this direction is provided by the nursery school 
program, 

The paper closed with an outline of the typical school 
activities for preschool children, as young as two years of 
age, as carried out at the Philadelphia Home School. These 
inelude a regular schedule of meals, rest and sleep, lessons 
of character building and sense training through the medium 
of play, exercises preliminary to speech work, that is, bab- 
bling, proper breathing, tongue gymnastics, the elements, 
ete., a parents’ visiting day once a month—and all against 
a background of constant speech on the part of those who 
come in contact with the children. 

Miss McClellan’s paper was followed by a motion picture 
and sound film depicting ‘‘Infant Behavior Researches of 
the Yale Clinic of Child Development,’’ under Dr. Arnold 
Gesell. This, with the explanatory remarks, was an instruc- 
tive presentation of the exactness with which child behavior 
ean be studied. It gives rise to the hope that similar investi- 
gations will be made of deaf children. 
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Two excerpts from the paper prepared by Dr. Gesell to 
accompany the showing of the film will make clear the scope 
of the work. The first explains how a typical infant behavior 
pattern, such as pellet prehension, develops, the data being 
derived from periodic motion picture records as indicated. 


8 weeks: No visual regard for pellet 

12 weeks: Transient regard for pellet (rarely) 

16 weeks: More prolonged regard, usually delayed 

20 weeks: Immediate, definite regard, sometimes with increased hand 
-arm activity 

24 weeks: Approaches pellet with pronate hand; contacts pellet with 
little or no finger adjustment 

28 weeks: Approaches pellet with raking flexion of fingers, without 
thumb opposition; occasional delayed palmar prehension 

32 weeks: Approaches pellet with raking flexion but with increased 
thumb participation and digital prehension 

36 weeks: Approaches and contacts with simultaneous flexion of 
fingers ; prehends with defined thumb and index opposition 

40 weeks: Approaches with all fingers extended; contacts with index 
finger and later prehends by drawing index finger against 
thumb 

44 weeks: Promptly prehends with index and thumb and with in- 
creased obliquity of hand attitude 

48 weeks: Approaches with index finger extended and lateral digits 
flexed; prehends with delimited plucking by index and 
thumb 

52 weeks: Approaches and plucks pincerwise with increased deftness 


The second excerpt delineates in brief the objectives of 
the Clinic activities. 


In summary, the research program of the Clinic combines psycho- 
logical and medical approach to the problems of early mental growth. 
An effort is being made to study these problems by methods comparable 
to those used in the study of physical and anatomic growth. The major 
research is directed toward a normative charting of behavior develop- 
ment of the infant throughout the first year of life. Inventories and 
records of behavior patterns are made at monthly intervals with the aid 
of the motion picture camera. These patterns include the fields of pos- 
ture, locomotion, prehension and manipulation, adaptive behavior, and 
also language and personal-social behavior. By utilizing permanent 
motion picture records and the accompanying descriptive data, forms 
of behavior are defined in varying degrees of detail. 

The purpose behind the investigation is an objective delineation 
of the characteristics and norms of early mental growth. It is assumed 
that the formulation of such norms may furnish a base line for studies 
of the origin and of the development of individual differences. From 
the standpoint of medical science, the technique of developmental 
diagnosis and of developmental supervision depends upon a knowledge 
of the nature of early child growth, mental as well as physical. 


A supplementary paper also prepared by Dr. Gesell, on 
‘*Psychological Research and the Deaf Infant,’’ referring 
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to studies in child psychology, indicated the field presented 
‘‘large, almost unknown continents of truth into which hun- 
dreds of investigators have entered.’’ It is highly desirable, 
too, that concentrated investigation of the mental growth of 
young deaf children be carried out, not only for specific 
results within that field, but also for the light it may shed 
on the working of the average child’s mind. Comparative in- 
vestigation would find ample scope in the study of such 
problems as the mental growth of the deaf infant, word 
deafness, the proper training of the deaf child, and the 
emotional content of the deaf child’s personality. In illus- 
tration of the fact that no one faculty, such as hearing, for 
instance, can be considered as a separate function, but that 
it is rather only one factor in an interrelated growth, Dr. 
Gesell told of an experiment conducted at the Yale Clinic. 
Co-twins were given identical vocabulary training under 
carefully supervised conditions; in one case, Twin T, the 
training was begun when the child was eighty-four weeks 
old, and in the other, Twin C, when she was eighty-nine 
weeks old—in each ease the training continuing four weeks. 
The conclusions are best stated in Dr. Gesell’s words: 


The findings of the experiment indicated that the typical stages 
in ‘‘the acquisition of language were strikingly alike for both twins, 
but in practically every phase Twin C was slightly in advance of Twin 
T.’? This was attributed to the age difference of the twins during 
the identical (but not contemporaneous) training programs. Not only 
was the training which was begun with a maturity advantage of five 
weeks more effective than earlier training, but the patterns of response 
of Twin C were more mature. 

This careful experimental study suggests that the development of 
language mechanisms is not in any sense completely dependent upon 
ordinary sensory factors. Normally of course the organization of lan- 
guage reflects the environmental influences. But it should be encourag- 
ing for the teacher of the deaf to know that there are deep-seated fac- 
tors of growth or mental maturation which lie at the basis of the child’s 
progressive attainments. Education organizes and refines these achieve- 
ments but training cannot transcend maturation. The presence of such 
deep-seated and ineradicable maturational factors means that the train- 
ing of the deaf child should be experimentally explored in many 
directions. 


The meeting then turned to a novel demonstration. First 
Dr. Fielding Lewis, of Philadelphia, and then Dr. H. B. 
Orten, of Newark, presented a number of their patients who 
had had their larynx removed, and who both with and with- 
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out the aid of an artificial larynx had recovered some degree 
of speech, at least sufficient to be heard distinctly through- 
out the large auditorium. These cases, a number of whom 
were advanced in years, demonstrated the use of the whis- 
pered, the buccal, and the esophogeal voice, but to those 
present they indicated more than that; it was all a demon- 
stration of the triumph of human will and skill over ob- 
stacles that ordinarily are considered insurmountable. 

The morning’s session was brought to a close by a series 
of motion picture films of the work being done by Miss 
Mildred A. McGinnis with word-deaf children at Central 
Institute. 

The meeting of the Society Thursday morning, June 22, 
opened with an explanation by Miss Julia M. Connery of 
the work of preschool pupils at Central Institute. In large 
part this followed the lines of the discussion by Miss Connery 
on the same subject already reported in the activities of the 
Conference. 

With a number of children from the New Jersey School, 
Dr. Goldstein demonstrated the application of the Acoustic 
Method, or the utilization of remnants of hearing in the 
learning process. This was followed by a motion picture rec- 
ord of the activities of children in the Paul H. Hayne Day- 
School, Philadelphia, by Mrs. Serena F. Davis, principal of 
that school. A farm project, completely developed as a school 
subject, occupied the major and most interesting part of this 
record. 

Miss Alice V. Burdge, principal of the Cincinnati Oral 
School, in a paper on ‘‘Conserving the Vision of Our Deaf 
Children,’’ cited a number of cases in which careful diag- 
nosis of sight difficulty at school led to marked improvement 
in class work after remedial measures had been taken. One 
touching instance was this: 


Michael—had been in school for three years—a reading failure and 
a mess generally as far as school work was concerned. The mental test 
showed that Mike was not stupid but rather above normal. The doctor 
found a cataract on his left eye which shut off almost complete vision 
and the right eye had hyperopic astigmatism of more than two and a 
half diopters. This boy had been working with an excellent teacher 
well known in the work for the deaf but she never ‘‘thought eyes’’ 
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when Mike did not come up to par. Mike will never entirely get over 
the inferiority complex which was built up in his brain during those 
years of failure when he was living in a ‘‘blurred’’ world. Who was 
the failure, Mike or the teacher or the school? 

Miss Burdge also advised that proper eye conservation, 
and as a result better school work, depends upon such meas- 
ures as correct lighting arrangements, a satisfactory color 
scheme in the schoolroom, and careful tests of vision. 

The last meeting of the week for the Society was held 
Friday morning, June 23. Miss Anna C. Reinhardt, prin- 
cipal of the Reinhardt School, speaking on the subject of 
‘‘The Young Deaf Child,’’ contended that the most im- 
portant need in the preschool training of deaf children is to 
expose them at all times to a speech environment, and as 
part of this requirement it is essential that the teachers have 
their meals with the children. Since normal children do not 
take up writing until they enter school—usually at the age 
of six—there thus appears to be no reason why young deaf 
children, especially those in the preschool period, should do 
so before they have acquired a speaking vocabulary. 

The theme of the preschool child was continued in a paper 
by Mrs. Irene B. Young, member of the executive committee 
of the Congress, whose subject was ‘‘The Contribution of 
Nursery School—Kindergarten Education to Our ‘New Ob- 
jectives.’ ’’ When the kindergarten first found a place in the 
scheme of education, its avowed objective was the prepara- 
tion of the child for the work of the grades. The present-day 
nursery school movement, along with the more recent 
tendency of the kindergarten, takes the broader view of 
attempting to provide ‘‘an environment rich in opportunity 
for exercise of the child’s developing powers.’’ The goal now 
is to furnish ‘‘an experience in living’’ appropriate to the 
age of the child. 

Numerous studies in the field of child psychology have 
yielded results that in their possible application to the work 
with the deaf are full of significant meaning. For instance, 
one investigator of the interrelations in the behavior of 
young children discovered that 82 per cent of their time is 
devoted to physical activity with materials and the 
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remainder of the time to inactivity either with or without 
materials. Another finding is that the child is talking to him- 
self in eight per cent of the time, and talking to others in 
five per cent of the time; that is, children show early an 
innate tendency for self-expression. A meaningful discov- 
ery also is the fact that a third of the time of one group of 
two to three year-old nursery school children was given over 
to activities that were social-material in nature, slightly less 
than a third in activities connected with materials, a like 
amount in social activities, and five per cent in conduct 
localized in self. And Mrs. Young raises the question, Are 
we, in laying out procedures in our work with the deaf, 
making use of these findings as they come to us from the 
nursery-school laboratories ? 

This paper continued with an explanation of different 
critical analyses made of such behavior patterns of young 
children as the initiation of social contacts, the development 
of various social and personality traits, growth of the stock 
of social concepts, language development, increment of 
vocabulary with increasing age, language patterns, and in 
each case noted the need for similar studies of deaf children. 

Mrs. Young concluded her very valuable summary with 
this forceful paragraph: 

Our work as educators is not complete until we have examined our 
plans and procedures with reference to the outstanding facts of growth 
and maturation which obtain with children everywhere. We then have 
the additional responsibility of making scientific investigations of 
conditions of development among our own atypical children and dis- 
covering their implications for educational procedure. This research and 
thoughtful study shall be one of our ‘‘new objectives in the light of a 
changing world.’’ 

The final part of the program was given over to a continu- 
ation of the demonstration by Dr. Goldstein of the use of 
residual hearing in the development of speech. 


CLASSROOM DEMONSTRATIONS 

The first hour on the morning of Monday, June 19, from 
eight to nine, was given over to a series of demonstrations of 
elassroom work. This was supplemented by another series 
of demonstrations during the hour from one-thirty to two- 
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thirty in the afternoon and, with the exception of two after- 
noons, the same periods were devoted to the same purpose on 
each of four succeeding days of the Congress. The result was 
a practically complete picture of schoolroom procedures em- 
ployed in the education of deaf children, directed by the 
technique of outstanding teachers. It was a most impressive 
part of the week’s functions, and was attended by great 
throngs of eager visitors; in fact, so great was the demand 
and so limited the space that a number of the demonstrations 
had to be repeated. 

Kindergarten Activities were demonstrated with a class 
by Mrs. Bessie C. Perlman; Language Drill as presented 
through Miss Fitzgerald’s ‘‘Straight Language’’ Plan was 
shown by Miss Annette B. Dinsmore with a first-grade class ; 
A Cireus Project with a second-year class was developed by 
Miss Cleta Shiflet ; Mrs. Margaret B. Birchenall carried out 
a Transportation Project with a special third-grade class of 
hard-of-hearing and deafened children, and on Wednesday 
morning this class presented a playlet in the main audi- 
torium of the school. Mrs. Mary M. Mills showed how acous- 
tie training can be conducted with a class of younger chil- 
dren with the use of the radioear, and on Friday morning 
this class gave a primary rhythm band concert. All of these 
teachers were members of the staff of the New Jersey School. 

Other valuable demonstrations included a class in Pri- 
mary Language and Reading, by Miss Josephine Bennett of 
the Lexington Avenue School; Intermediate Grade Lan- 
guage, by Miss Imogene Allen of the New Jersey School; 
Advanced Grade Reading, by Miss Frances K. Bell of the 
New Jersey School; and Advanced Grade Arithmetic, by 
Mr. Charles E. MacDonald of the New Jersey School. Pres- 
entation of special methods included the Tactile Method, by 
Miss Sophia K. Alcorn of the Detroit Day-School ; Language 
Methods in Advanced Grades as employed in the Lexington 
Avenue School, by Miss Mildred A. Groht; and Straight 
Language, or the Fitzgerald Method, by Miss Edith Fitz- 
gerald of the Virginia School. 

The afternoon sessions presented classes in Rhythm and 
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Voice Work with the early grades, by Mrs. Mary M. Mills; 
Work with Preschool Children, by Miss Julia M. Connery of 
Central Institute; Language and Reading, by Mrs. Rachel 
D. Davies of the Western Pennsylvania School; Inter- 
mediate Grade Reading, by Mrs. Sara R. McGill of the New 
Jersey School; Intermediate Grade Activity Projects, by 
Mrs. Anna C. Smith of the New Jersey School; Advanced 
Grade History, showing the use of slides and motion pic- 
tures, by Mr. John F. Grace of the New Jersey School; Ad- 
vanced Grade Lip-Reading, by Miss Dorothy M. Morris of 
the Clarke School; Intermediate Grade Speech, by Miss 
Jeannette J. Christmas of the Mt. Airy School; and, on Tues- 
day only, Fourth Grade Geography, by Miss Eva H. Bristow 
of the Newark Day-School. 

On Thursday, also, Miss Bertha McCullom, instructor at 
State Teachers College, Trenton, gave a series of lessons on 
manuscript writing for teachers. 

A series of entertaining morsels on different occasions 
were exhibitions of rhythm work, folk dancing, and domestic 
science demonstrations, by groups of pupils from the Mary- 
land School, the New York School, the Lexington Avenue 
School, the Mt. Airy School, the Newark School, the Detroit 
Day-School and the New Jersey School. 


SPECIAL ACTIVITIES 


Concurrent with the general sessions of the major organi- 
zations participating in the International Congress, numer- 
ous sectional meetings were held, in each ease delving thor- 
oughly into special fields. One of these groups, saw the 
Vocational Section and the Art Section of the Convention 
combine and carry out an extensive program that, for inter- 
est and for breadth of subject matter considered, was a 
worthy rival of the larger groups. It presented a fine array 
of demonstrations, lectures, and round table groups. Its 
deliberations are summarized by Mr. Roy F. Nilson, of the 
Ohio School, in a report which appears in another part of 
this issue of the ANNALS. 

The Convention Section on Health and Physical Educa- 
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tion also had a comprehensive program to which a number of 
prominent speakers had been invited. Among the latter were: 
Dr. Allen G. Ireland, director of physical education in the 
New Jersey State department of public instruction; Mrs. 
Mary Wood Hinman of New York City ; Miss Lulu Dilworth, 
assistant director of health education in the State of New 
Jersey ; Miss C. Louise Wills, instructor of health education, 
State Teachers College, Trenton; Dr. B. S. Pollak, medical 
director of Hudson County Hospital, New Jersey; Mr. For- 
rest A. Irwin, vice principal of State Teachers College, 
Trenton, Miss Mary Emma Smith, director of nursing activi- 
ties of the National Society for the Prevention of Blindness ; 
Miss Teresa J. Carter, from the national field staff of the 
Girl Scouts; Dr. Anna S. Starr of the mental hygiene clinic 
of Rutgers University, and Dr. Hugh G. Rowell, of Colum- 
bia University. 

The Section on Health and Physical Education supple- 
mented its program with a series of round table discussions, 
on New Objectives in Developing Programs for Boys, led by 
Mr. George W. Harlow of the Pennsylvania Institution ; on 
Basketball, led by Mr. Everett H. Davies of the Western 
Pennsylvania School; on New Objectives in Activities for 
Girls, led by Miss Edith Williams of the Pennsylvania Insti- 
tution ; on Football, led by Mr. S. Robey Burns of the Illi- 
nois School; on Basketball for Girls, led by Mrs. Beth M. 
Wetherbee, of the Hartford School; on Soccer; on Special 
and Related Activities for Boys, led by Mr. Harlow; and 
a discussion on Baseball. 

Another section of considerable importance was the group 
of Principals and Supervising Teachers which met for a 
number of meetings of its own. Among the addresses sched- 
uled for this section were: ‘‘General Principles of Super- 
vision,’’ by Dr. F. M. Garver, of the School of Education 
of the University of Pennsylvania; and ‘‘Scientifie Super- 
vision of Teachers in Service,’’ by Mr. Edgar T. Bunce, of 
the New Jersey State department of public instruction. The 
section also met at different times during the week for special 
round table discussions, with outstanding leaders in charge. 
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Another group meeting was that of day-school teachers, 
and a general report of this is given elsewhere in this issue 
by Miss Elsie O. Bensing of the Des Moines School. 

One section concerned itself with the problems of Field 
and Social Workers. Contributions to this discussion were 
made by Mr. George H. Davis, of New York, and Miss Rose 
Gibian, social worker in the Lexington Avenue School, the 
former considering the preschool child in his home and 
school contacts and the latter the deaf child after he has 
entered school. On another day a round table meeting, led 
by Miss Ethel B. Warfield of the New Jersey School, con- 
sidered the subject of ‘‘Placement in School.’’ On this ocea- 
sion, Dr. J. Y. Shambach, director of child accounting and 
statistics in the Pennsylvania department of public instruc- 
tion, outlined the provisions of the school laws of Pennsyl- 
vania with respect to deaf children. These deal with the 
proper enumeration and examination of such children, 
attendance at school, and an arrangement by which the State 
shall pay three fourths of the cost of maintenance and in- 
struction at approved schools. 

At still another meeting the section on Field and Social 
Work had a most instructive program. Mrs. Tanya Nash, of 
the Hebrew Association for the Deaf, New York City, speak- 
ing on ‘‘Some Depression Problems of the Deaf,’’ reviewed 
the difficulties the deaf meet in the industrial world. Lack 
of openings in the vocations which were acquired at school 
compel a drifting into nondescript lines; employers in gen- 
eral are little aware of the capabilities of deaf workers ; mem- 
bership in a trade union is apparently a great aid in the em- 
ployment field; the economic depression has revealed a 
tendency for some employers to exploit deaf labor unfairly ; 
since the novelty or fad enjoys great vogue in industrial pro- 
duction, it might be well for schools for the deaf to teach 
the making of novelties in their vocational departments; 
continuation trade schools would help deaf pupils to adjust 
themselves to real working conditions; and finally, the voca- 
tional training of the deaf should include discipline in eo- 
operating with others. 
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Rev. Edward F. Kaercher, Lutheran missionary for the 
deaf, Philadelphia, delivered an address on ‘‘ After-School 
Adjustment,’’ mainly in its social aspects. In this the fact 
was stressed that the deaf meet their greatest problem when, 
school days done, they must break from familiar ties and 
find an adjustment in a world that is hostile at every step. 
To make a living is only one of their difficulties. To extract 
a measure of happiness from an antagonistic environment is 
as great a trial. It is misleading to believe that the deaf can 
find an easy acceptance on a plane of equality in a hearing 
environment. To escape an unendurable solitude, the deaf 
must be taught to cultivate the resources of their own minds 
and so create the outlet for the full development of the 
personality. 

Rev. Warren M. Smaltz, of Lebanon, Pennsylvania, also 
contributed a paper to the discussions of this section, his 
subject being ‘‘ The Uneducated Deaf.’’ This was an analysis 
in three parts: The first gave the reasons for the failure of a 
certain proportion of the deaf to obtain an education; the 
second stated the results of such a condition; and the third 
suggested remedial measures that have been, or should be, 
applied. 

The program of the International Congress was not en- 
tirely devoted to academic discussion. A fine touch of variety 
was imparted to it by a full-rounded succession of activities. 
There were scheduled drills by the cadet corps and concerts 
by the band of the New York School. Monday evening, June 
19, a beautifully co-ordinated costume pageant, illustrating 
correlation of the work of both boys’ and girls’ vocational 
departments of the New Jersey School with that of the art 
department, was held. This was followed by an impressive 
international costume and flag drill given by boys and girls 
of the Mt. Airy School. Motion pictures of the New Jersey 
School, as well as short reels of past conventions, all taken 
by Mrs. Alvin E. Pope, were an enjoyable part of the pro- 
gram. The final event of the evening provided a thrill for all 
in the great assemblage—an exhibition game of basketball 
between teams of the Illinois School and the Mt. Airy School, 
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the former this year’s champions of the central schools 
tournament, and the latter the best among eastern schools. 
The final tally was 55 to 26, in favor of the central states 
team; but this is only a cold statement of a splendid exhibi- 
tion of teamwork and individual effort on the part of both 
sides. 

Tuesday evening, June 20, was marked first by a dinner 
and entertainment in honor of the Little Paper Fraternity. 
The next event centered on the boys’ athletic field where a 
‘‘cireus,’’ featuring the work of the physical education de- 
partment for both boys and girls of the New Jersey School, 
was held under the direction of Miss Pearl Gleason and Mr. 
Fred B. Burbank, instructors. 

Wednesday afternoon and evening, June 21, furnished the 
holiday occasion for the International Congress. Favored by 
ideal skies, the members enjoyed a beautiful drive to Asbury 
Park, seaside resort, to meet at the Berkeley-Carteret Hotel 
for the official banquet. Dr. Harris Taylor acquitted himself 
most capably in the réle of toastmaster, ably assisted by the 
presidents of the respective organizations participating in 
the Congress. It was at this time, too, that the joint resolu- 
tions for these bodies were presented. A program of dancing 
followed. 

A public meeting was held in the War Memorial Building, 
Stacy Park, in Trenton, Thursday evening, June 22, with 
Superintendent Pope presiding. Mr. Frank M. Driggs, super- 
intendent of the Utah School, read a paper prepared by 
Miss Helen Keller, on ‘‘ An Occupation for the Deaf,’’ which, 
brief but eloquently written, urged the deaf to go into agri- 
cultural lines and thus gain both economic freedom and 
relief from the stifling influences of large urban centers. Miss 
Keller admitted, however, that a movement of this kind 
on a large scale would require the enlightened assistance of 
both state and federal government. But the benefits to be 
derived are well worth the trial, and 


Furthermore, under the expansive influence of nature physical 
hindrances wear a kindlier aspect. With sunshine and the sweep of sky 
and earth, with the rebound of health and the pride of creating beauty 
we deaf would overcome our limitations with a livelier interest and win 
richer, more satisfying trophies in service to the common weal. 
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The remainder of the evening’s program was given over 
to an inspiring address by Dr. E. C. Lindeman of the New 
York School of Social Work, who took for his theme, ‘‘The 
Educational Crisis.’’ With a critical dissection of the social- 
economic structure as we have it to-day, the speaker sought 
to bare the fundamental ills which threaten its existence, and 
chief among these ills, he declared, has been the failure of 
education to meet the requirements of an order that is ever 
growing more complex and more widely interrelated. 

In his analysis, Dr. Lindeman pointed out these flaws: 


1, The tendency to distribute education on a quantitative, 
and of necessity a surface-smear, basis has failed to produce 
an effective, constructive-minded citizenry. The avid interest 
in viciousness and crime, the prevalence of demagoguery, the 
corruption of good taste everywhere, are all too common 
evidences of this failure. As this type of education is not 
qualitative, it is doomed to be ineffectual. _ 

2. One of the vital social needs is proper government. 
Fashioned for an earlier order of life, our own instruments 
of government have proved inadequate to cope with the 
present urban technological state, and as a consequence, en- 
veloped in a fog of legalism, ‘‘most of the power drifts be- 
neath governmental levels down into the subterranean chan- 
nels of secret control.’’ Education—is the indictment—has 
contributed little to the solution of this grave problem; it 
has done little to create a citizenship that can sustain a 
democracy. 

3. The methods of education are themselves funda- 
mentally at fault when they depend, as they do, so heavily 
upon a pouring-in process. It is an absurd assumption to 
believe, declared Dr. Lindeman, that an education is im- 
parted by ‘‘pouring a lot of subjects into the mind, a little 
arithmetic by someone and a little geography by somebody 
else, a little rhetoric by somebody else and a little history 
by somebody else. All these little driblets of subject matter 
are poured into the learner’s mind and the educator then 
sits back complacently, hoping that when this person grows 
up and comes to meet the real critical problems of life, in 
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some mysterious fashion the brain is going to reorganize all 
these subjects and bring them to focus at the right point and 
show the person how to solve his problem, which is precisely 
the way the mind does not work, which is not the way you 
live by experience—and yet that is the way most teaching 
still goes on.’’ 

4, In part at least, the responsibility for the existing so- 
cial and economic impasse must rest upon education, because 
it has permitted itself in its general structure to take on 
the pattern of the dominant—and now helpless—theory of 
laissez-faire. It has weakly accepted the doctrine that the 
impulses of individual initiative, manifesting themselves as 
acquisitiveness and competitiveness, should for the good of 
society be given free play. One outcome of this philosophy 
is to be seen in the turning of talent, in the business world, 
in the professions, in the practical sciences, in the technical 
fields, talent developed by public education at public expense, 
to self-interested gain. 

5. Education has failed to make a satisfactory impress 
upon our racial and religious concepts. 

6. Education has not equipped us to live in a world organ- 
ized upon co-operative necessity. 

Turning to a more constructive aspect of the problem, Dr. 
Lindeman suggested that education discard the old outworn 
objectives and provide itself with new goals ‘‘related to the 
individual and to the society in which he is to be a creative 
participant.’’ Education must focus on the concept of ‘‘the 
learner as growing personality in a changing civilization,”’ 
with the inculeation of new habits of ‘‘flexibility on every 
level of experience, physiological, occupational, sense per- 
ceptual, all the way up, even including moral flexibility.’’ 
For instance, occupational flexibility : 


We must teach people not to believe that they are going to be per- 
manently occupied in any one craft, trade or profession, because we 
cannot be sure of that any more. You must teach them rather to learn 
about occupations and to see something worthy in a variety of them, 
to be able to shift quickly from one to another at any stage of life. 


As a poignant instance of this need for occupational flex- 
ibility, Dr. Lindeman referred to the condition of the 
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250,000 unemployed miners in the soft coal regions of the 
United States. The miners themselves are inflexible, the mine 
owners are inflexible, the government is inflexible—and the 
distress multiplies. 

Another goal that education should strive for is that of 
building in the learner the habit of discrimination and sensi- 
tivity, so that he will not become the unsuspecting victim of 
persuasion, propaganda, isms, and fetishes. Education, also, 
should provide training in ‘‘cireular responsibility,’’ that is, 
creative co-operation based upon common understanding. 

A worth-while feature of the International Congress was 
an elaborate display of special mechanical devices and ap- 
paratus for use in various departments of school work. In 
addition there was a great collection of materials for kinder- 
garten and calendar work, speech, lip-reading and language 
aids and charts, art teaching materials, outlines for silent 
reading and vocabulary work, lesson plans and progress 
charts. In the halls and classrooms were exhibited the handi- 
work of pupils from many schools, all of it splendid. 

Never before did an educational gathering in work with 
the deaf make such use of the motion picture. A special room 
was devoted to a complete exposition of visual education, and 
motion picture films, in addition to those shown in the gen- 
eral sessions, depicted the work of Gallaudet College, the 
Hartford School, the Illinois School, the New Jersey School, 
the New York School, and the Virginia School. 

The work of the staff of interpreters, for the benefit of the 
many deaf instructors present at the various sessions, was a 
splendid contribution of effort. 

With such large numbers in attendance, there was 
abundant opportunity, in the large halls and dining room 
and on the shaded lawns, for those impromptu group discus- 
sions that have come to be so characteristic a feature of our 
conventions. There were numerous occasions also for drives 
to places of scenic or historic interest in and about Trenton, 
Prineeton and Washington’s Crossing. 

Foreign participation, limited in numbers by the depres- 
sion, was represented by delegates from distant countries. 
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The following were present: Mr. Ronald Cheng, from China ; 
Miss Zahia Ahmed Metwalli, representing the minister of 
education of Egypt; Prof. Giulio Ferreri and Dr. Decio 
Seuri, from Italy; Mr: Unosuke Kawamoto, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Hideo Kisimoto, from Japan; Prof. Henryk 
Konopnicki, from Poland; and Rev. Georg Almo, from 
Sweden. 

To even the casual observer the International Congress 
on the Education of the Deaf was a superb example of crea- 
tive co-operation, and this report would not be complete if it 
did not reveal something of the personal effort that went into 
its organization and the fulfilment of its plans. The fine 
direction and the remarkable enthusiasm that marked it from 
beginning to end found their source in the presiding officer, 
Superintendent Alvin E. Pope. With a tenacity that would 
not turn from the task, Mr. Pope had laid a groundwork of 
careful preparation that began even before the Winnipeg 
Meeting of the Convention in 1931 and continued without 
let-up until the closing day of the Congress. To this period 
of preparation was given a labor without stint, and the result 
was indicated by the shower of praise in commendation of 
what had been accomplished. 

The honorary vice-presidents of the Congress were Mrs. 
Calvin Coolidge, the Rt. Honorable Lord Charnwood, Dr. 
Helen Keller and Dr. John Finley. 

The active preparation of the program was undertaken 
by the Executive Committee of the Congress, consisting of 
two members for each of the participating bodies, namely : 
Superintendent Pope and Mr. Thomas Rodwell, of Manitoba, 
representing the Convention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf; Mr. H. M. McManaway and Dr. Harris Taylor, repre- 
senting the American Association to Promote the Teaching 
of Speech to the Deaf; Mr. J. W. Blattner and Dr. Percival 
Hall, representing the Conference of Executives of Ameri- 
ean Schools for the Deaf; and Dr. Max Goldstein and Mrs. 
Irene B. Young, representing the Society of Progressive Oral 
Advocates. Under the guidance of this group, the program 
which was finally scheduled was a masterly combination of 
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activities that was both diversified and inclusive in scope, 
practically a complete résumé of the work for the deaf. 

Chief also among the reasons for the success of the Con- 
gress was the assistance rendered by the instructors of the 
New Jersey School. With Mr. Tobias Brill, academic prin- 
cipal, in general charge, the staff was divided into special 
committees to provide the appropriate setting for the Con- 
gress, and most ably was this work accomplished. There 
were committees, for instance, on program, demonstrations, 
exhibits, registration, information, meals, interpreters, trans- 
portation, side trips, signs for directions, banquet arrange- 
ments, the program following the banquet, room reserva- 
tions at the school, reservations in private homes, and boy 
scouts. 

Superintendent and Mrs. Pope proved more than gracious 
hosts. To have brought together so many groups of divergent 
interests, all co-operating in a spirit of harmony, was both 
a constructive achievement and a tribute to their hold upon 
the affection of all in our profession. The spirit of co-opera- 
tion thus aroused—with the welfare of the deaf child upper- 
most in mind—was in itself a great accomplishment, proof 
that perhaps the most important of all the New Objectives 


in the Light of a Changing World can be achieved. LS F 


THE VOCATIONAL PROGRAM AT THE 
INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 


The program for practical and fine arts at the Inter- 
national Congress on the Education of the Deaf was the most 
outstanding of all time. In the words of a prominent edu- 
eator, ‘‘The Vocational Section was the best co-ordinated, 
with the fullest treatment that I have ever known.’’ 

Addresses, round tables, demonstrations and exhibits were 
of a nature and diversification to please the most critical and 
specialized of groups. The program received its highest com- 
mendation from the fact that there were present at these 
special sessions so large a group of academic teachers. 

A common aim or philosophy of education seemed to 
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permeate the meetings with a consistency which is encourag- 
ing. New Objectives in the Light of a Changing World was 
the central theme behind which was the serious conviction 
that it is the purpose of education to make of the learner a 
social and well integrated individual. There was a marked 
success in the ability of speakers and demonstrating teach- 
ers to translate and express pedagogical theory into terms of 
concrete illustrations. 

The first vocational group meeting on Monday was favored 
with an address by Mr. John A. McCarthy, State supervisor 
of industrial education of the New Jersey department of 
public instruction. He stated that the bright and the dull, 
the skilled and the unskilled, have alike suffered during the 
past few years. Rehabilitation is a long-term process. Many 
who have suffered long terms of unemployment are likely to 
become emotionally unstable as a result of the disintegration 
which occurs during the adjustment period. 

Industry and society lose when there are serious emo- 
tional disturbances of the workers. The program of the State 
of New Jersey has the following objectives: 1. Development 
of trade skill, 2. technical knowledge, 3. citizenship, 4. ac- 
ceptable habits, 5. right attitudes. Too much time has been 
spent in the development of trade skills. New Jersey gives 
short courses known as ‘‘cafeterial courses.’’ Supervisors are 
taught to understand their workers better. The skilled shop 
foreman is often lacking in knowledge of pedagogy. Place- 
ment and follow-up are another important phase of the New 
Jersey department of public instruction. Mr. McCarthy 
stressed the need of successful training on the job under 
actual conditions. The deaf worker is credited with the 
ability to concentrate and develop work habits and attitudes 
which help to compensate for deficiencies in hearing. 

Mr. M. M. Walters, director of the bureau of rehabilitation 
in Pennsylvania, spoke upon the responsibility of the school 
because the handicapped worker always returns to his school 
for help. Jobs in industry are variable and the worker must 
learn a number of related activities because versatility is 
required in industry to-day. We must give more attention 
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to the small industries of the service type. The agencies for 
training are schools and production plants. Both of the ad- 
dresses dovetailed closely. The problems of both speakers 
were somewhat similar and their methods enough alike to be 
in substantial agreement but different enough to be of in- 
tense interest to their audience. A short discussion followed. 

There were two round table discussions in the afternoon 
with the Boys’ and Girls’ Vocational Groups. In the Girls’ 
Group, Miss Helen Livingstone read a paper on the estab- 
lishment of vocational training courses for girls. She spoke 
on two major considerations in vocational planning: 1. The 
native qualities of the individual. 2. The demand for serv- 
ices after training. The need for our schools to provide 
pre-employment training for pupils was emphasized. There 
were also round table meetings in art, outdoor occupations, 
drawing and sign painting, wood and metal working trades 
and printing. There were papers and discussions on, Art as 
Related to the Pupils’ Chosen Vocation, Types of Training, 
Teaching Related Subjects, Advantages of Prevocational 
Instruction, Observations on Vocational Training, Stimulat- 
ing a Greater Student Interest in Woodwork, Production 
Work as an Aid or Hindrance to Instruction and Trade 
Publications. These titles only serve to suggest some of the 
topics which were considered. A Fashion Pageant in the 
evening called, ‘‘ An Hour of Fashion’’ showed the influence 
of certain style periods in women’s fashions. 

Demonstrations on Tuesday morning in the Girls’ Voca- 
tional Group included Alteration of Commercial Patterns 
and Power-Machine Work. Printing instructors made visits 
to the American Type Founders Company in Jersey City, 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company, Brooklyn, New York and 
the Intertype Corporation at Brooklyn. 

Miss Livingstone’s paper on Related Work in a Vocational 
Program explained the meaning of vocational education as 
defined by the Vocational Educational Act of Congress and 
the standards required of vocational teachers. Courses of 
study should be constructed after a careful analysis of indus- 
trial requirement has been made. Materials and methods 
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should be worked out in relation to the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the trade taught. Vocational education for girls 
is a twofold problem: 1. The aim of home economics to pre- 
pare for the work of the house; 2. The aim of industrial 
training to prepare a girl for entrance into the field of wage 
earning. Mr. Tobias Brill spoke on Co-operation Between 
Academie and Vocational Departments. The historical back- 
ground of Industrial Education was sketched briefly and a 
critical evaluation made of the average shop instructor. The 
need for shop language and proper relationship between 
departments was discussed. 

In a paper by Miss Mary Faulkner concerning Courses of 
Study and Methods of Instruction for Home Economies 
Courses versus Vocational Courses there was clearly out- 
lined the need for differentiation between courses intended 
to serve the purpose of general education and those which 
are designed to achieve product. Mr. Samuel M. Railing’s 
paper on Advantages of Related Instruction to a Class in 
Woodwork should be read by all academic teachers of the 
deaf in other than primary grades. The advantages of re- 
lated work to any course of vocational work are equally great 
to either the academic or vocational teachers. Mr. A. C. 
Stratton spoke on the subject To What Extent Should the 
Instructor Aid the Student in Completing a Given Project? 
This question is fraught with possibilities and dangers. It 
was discussed from the standpoint of the true teacher. Obvi- 
ously the term ‘‘aid’’ must be defined. The attempt was not 
made to answer this question in an objective and positive 
way. Various situations were outlined and the problems at- 
tending them were explained. Methods of handling them and 
the various possibilities were suggested in a sufficiently 
specific and objective manner to satisfy even those who 
might be looking for rules, outlines and devices. The speak- 
er’s viewpoint was supported by a sound judgment which 
will guide him in answering the questions according as the 
various situations arise. Mr. Herman A. Temley spoke on 
the topic, Is the Co-operative Plan a Solution to Our In- 
ability to Place Woodworking Students in Industry? This 
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was covered in a very comprehensive manner. Space permits 
only of the statement that the plan is one of the alternation 
of employment and related instruction on an equal footing. 
‘‘The emphasis is to be laid on related instruction, for co- 
ordination is the one feature peculiar to co-operative courses 
as distinct from other programs of continuation and part- 
time schools.’’ Talks on vocational guidance by Dr. Morris 8S. 
Viteles and Dr. C. E. Partch were followed by discussions 
led by Mr. Edwin W. Adams and Dr. Elbert A. Gruver. 
Round table discussions in the afternoon concerned various 
problems which were attended by groups according to 
specific interests such as: Records, Promotions, Placements 
and Follow-up, Methods and Techniques in Art Instruction, 
Art and Our Language Problems, Compulsory Education 
Laws and Placement in School. 

The Printing Teachers’ Round Table Conference Group 
considered such intriguing and vital problems as: Methods 
of Testing Progress of Pupils in Production Work; Com- 
parison with Journeyman’s Time, Are We Preparing Boys 
for Apprentices or Journeyman? Prevocational Classes and 
Guidance in Trade Assignment, Shop Libraries and several 
more equally interesting questions. 

The above brief account mentions only a few high points 
of the morning sectional meetings of the vocational groups. 
A merely cursory perusal of the program of the Interna- 
tional Congress will show that vocational instruction and 
placement occupy an increased place in the thinking of lead- 
ing educators in our profession. Other parts of the program 
which had a place in the main sessions included addresses 
and papers on Vocational Guidance and Placement by Mr. 
D. T. Cloud, The Present State of Vocational Training in 
England by Mr. A. J. Story and An Occupation for the 
Deaf by Miss Helen Keller, and many others, most of which 
it is expected will find publication in the various school and 
professional papers. 

Resolutions were presented by the Vocational Section con- 
cerning organization, classification and terminology, exploi- 
tation of the pupil, teacher qualification, an official 
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publication and an appreciation to Superintendent and Mrs. 
Alvin E. Pope and the staff of the New Jersey School for 
their splendid contribution to the success of the Interna- 
tional Congress. 

The writer was admittedly unable to see all the demon- 
strations. Undoubtedly no mention has been made of several 
worth-while programs. This is unavoidable because of the 
fact that it is a physical impossibility to be in two places 
at the same time. Mr. H. H. Hutchinson and Mr. Glenn I. 
Harris assisted in this brief report and are deserving of 
the writer’s appreciation for their assistance. 

Closer co-ordination between the academic department 
and the vocational department, placement and follow-up, 
better curricula for shops, systematic and scientific methods 
of teaching shop language, teaching pupils as individuals, 
and a diversified training in practical arts received major 
attention at the Congress. It may be hoped increased prog- 
ress will result to the end that our deaf boys and girls will 
be better able to assume responsible and contributing places 


ROY F. NILSON, 
Academic Principal in the Ohio School, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


RESOLUTIONS SUBMITTED TO THE CONVENTION 
OF AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS OF THE DEAF 
BY THE VOCATIONAL SECTION 


1. ORGANIZATION 


Be it resolved that the Convention of American Instruc- 
tors of the Deaf officially recognize the vocational teachers as 
a distinct section of the Convention with the privilege of 
electing their own officers and conducting their own 
sectional meetings, but remaining as an integral part of 
the Convention. 


2. CLASSIFICATION AND TERMINOLOGY 


Be it resolved that the Convention of American Instruc- 
tors of the Deaf appoint a committee of three vocational 
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teachers or vocational administrators to study the field of so- 
called vocational subjects now taught in schools for the deaf 
with a view to clarifying the terminology in use, and sub- 
mitting a more logical classification of these subjects for ap- 
proval at the next convention of this association. 


3. EXPLOITATION OF THE PUPIL 


Be it resolved that the vocational teachers in the schools 
for the deaf, duly recognizing the educational value of a cer- 
tain amount of institutional duties, hereby records its strong 
disapproval of the practice followed in some schools of an il- 
logical and unreasonable use of pupils’ vocational instruction 
periods for such types of work that have limited instruc- 
tional values. 


4, TEACHER QUALIFICATIONS: 


Be it resolved that heads of schools in selecting vocational 
teachers endeavor to select these teachers on the basis of 
high academic achievement, as well as real trade experience. 


5. OFFICIAL PUBLICATION 


Inasmuch as the majority of the vocational teachers, 
through their contacts with the excellent publication The Vo- 
cational Teacher, duly recognize the great value and need of 
such a publication, be it resolved that the Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf be earnestly requested to 
appoint a committee of three vocational teachers or voca- 
tional administrators to work out a plan whereby The Voca- 
tional Teacher may continue to function and be designated 
as the official organ of the Vocational Section of the Conven- 
tion. 


6. APPRECIATION 


Be it resolved that the Convention of American Instruc- 
tors of the Deaf convey to Superintendent and Mrs. Pope and 
all their capable assistants the deep appreciation of the vo- 
cational teachers for the splendid programs and demon- 
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strations offered and the careful attention to the personal 
comforts and pleasures of the visiting delegates. 


(Signed) 
HerBert H. HuTCHINSON 
CLARENCE D. O’CoNNOR 
Lema E. Gerry 
R. AuMoN Bass 
Guy L. BonHAM 
Harry B. Brown 
For the Vocational Section. 


MEETING OF DAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS AT THE 
INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 


An informal meeting of day-school teachers took place, 
during the International Congress on the Education of the 
Deaf, at one o’clock, June 20, in the auditorium of the New 
Jersey School. 

Miss Olive A. Whildin of Baltimore called the meeting 
to order and nominated Miss Mabel E. Adams of Boston 
for chairman. Carried. Miss Elsie O. Bensing of Des Moines 
was elected as secretary. 

Twelve day-schools were represented : 


Baltimore, Md. 

Boston, Mass. 

Bellmont, Tex. 

Fort Worth, Tex. 

Parker Practice School, Chicago. 

Cleveland, Ohio. 

Davenport, Iowa. 

Des Moines, Iowa. 

Jersey City, N.J. 

Oakland, Calif., and two others, the names of which the secretary 
failed to hear. 


In general discussion it was brought out that eight of 
the schools represented are under the supervision of the 
principal in whose building the class or classes are lo- 
cated. Teachers of the deaf are not obliged to attend meetings 
held by the regular supervisors in the system unless they feel 
that they will derive something of benefit to the deaf there- 
from; but in actual practice they do attend most of these 
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meetings in order to keep in touch with local educational 
trends. 

In most of the smaller schools or classes individual deaf 
children are placed in classes with normal pupils during 
certain periods of the day. Teachers reported their pupils 
aS receiving instruction in manual and industrial training, 
physical training, sports, drawing, penmanship, arithmetic, 
and geography, with normal children. 

From many of the schools or classes deaf pupils enter 
junior high and high schools for the hearing and keep up 
and graduate. Parker Practice School in Chicago has a 
tutoring teacher whose duty it is to assist the deaf children 
in junior high and high schools. Deaf pupils have the privi- 
lege of going to this teacher at any time for help. This plan 
met with unanimous approval. 

Salary cuts in the various cities were discussed. 

Miss Whildin moved that at the next general meeting of 
teachers of the deaf, whether Association or Convention, a 
meeting of day-school teachers should be held. That the pro- 
gram committee be requested to assign an hour and a room 
for this meeting. And that one or two prepared papers on 
subjects of interest to day-school teachers be presented. 


Carried. ELSIE 0. BENSING, Secretary. 


REPORT OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE 
CONFERENCE OF EXECUTIVES OF 
AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR 
THE DEAF 


Since the special organization meeting of the Conference 
held at Winnipeg in the summer of 1931, much has been 
accomplished in definite organization and in the work which 
belongs in the field of the Conference. 

At very little expense the Conference has been in- 
corporated in the State of Maryland, it being impossible 
to incorporate in the District of Columbia unless the major- 
ity of the incorporators are residents of the District, an in- 
surmountable obstacle. A seal has been adopted, the bills 
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for dues have been sent out to the schools listed as eligible 
for membership, and a very large proportion have responded, 
the membership to date being 73 out of 92 possible institu- 
tions. Only one eligible school has decided definitely not to 
come in as a member of the corporation. The Saskatchewan 
School, newly organized, has been invited to membership 
and has accepted. 

The work of the examination of training centers was 
vigorously taken up by the committee on certification of 
teachers and training centers, and the following centers 
have already been approved, including Gallaudet College, 
which was approved at the Winnipeg meeting: Gallaudet 
College, Clarke School, Central Institute, Institution for Im- 
proved Instruction (New York), New Jersey School, Mary- 
land School, Western Pennsylvania School, North Carolina 
School, West Virginia School (not operating at present). 
The following centers have also been examined and are 
recommended for approval by the executive committee after 
receiving favorable report from the certification committee : 
Michigan School, Milwaukee School, Indiana School, South 
Dakota School, and the Mount Airy School. The training 
center at Ypsilanti has been visited, but as it trains teachers 
principally for speech and lip-reading work in public schools 
for hearing children, the committee does not recommend its 
certification in connection with our type of work. 

Your committee urgently suggests the establishment of 
a training center in the far West, and specifically recom- 
mends that it be located in the California School for the 
Deaf, where exist ideal conditions for such operations. It 
feels that this center long hoped for should be established at 
the very earliest possible moment. 

The examination of training centers has involved personal 
visits, a great deal of correspondence, and sacrifice of time 
and money by various members of the certification com- 
mittee. Your executive committee believes that it has 
already caused a distinct advance in requirements. In all 
cases approved training centers now meet at least the mini- 
mum set forth in the report of Dr. Yale at Frederick. A 
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number of the training centers require four years of edu- 
cational training beyond high school from all candidates 
admitted. 

It is to be noted that on account of the reduced ap- 
propriations of many schools, the need of teachers for the 
coming year may be reduced, and it is suggested to those 
in charge of training centers that candidates be even more 
carefully selected than usual. It should be possible to obtain 
graduates of four year Normal colleges, or regular colleges 
and universities for training during the coming school year. 

The committee on organization has been working on neces- 
sary by-laws for the control of minor business affairs of 
the Conference and will report at this meeting. 

The AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE Dear has continued under 
the able editorship of Professor Irving S. Fusfeld of 
Gallaudet College. Suggestions will be made in due time 
through a committee for the improvement of the already 
very valuable statistical matter contained in the January 
number, and we look forward to the continuation of this 
splendid magazine as the leader in putting before the pro- 
fession and before the world the unbiased opinions of edu- 
eators of the deaf, valuable matter for schoolroom use, and 
much valuable miscellaneous information pertaining to our 
work. 

Expenses July 1, 1932 to June 15, 1933 have been as fol- 
lows: 


$1,866.60 Expenses ...........0. $4,012.77 


Par value of securities, $3,500. Warrants uncashed, $32. 
Subscriptions due, $769. 

All these expenditures have been audited by a certified 
public accountant and found correct as of June 15, 1933. 

Schools which are behind in their subscriptions are ur- 
gently requested to bring them up to date. We hope for the 
continued hearty support of all the schools in the important 
work of publishing the ANNALS. 
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The committee has suffered a great loss since our meeting 
at Winnipeg in the death of Dr. Thomas S. McAloney of the 
Colorado School. His place on the committee on certification 
has been taken by Superintendent Ignatius Bjorlee of Mary- 
land, and the position left vacant on the executive commit- 
tee has been filled through the period of this meeting by the 
appointment of Dr. O. M. Pittenger of the Indiana School. 

The Health Section of the League of Nations has discussed 
for some time the proposition to have a world wide survey 
of the deaf along the lines of the English survey conducted 
by Dr. A. Eichholz. Your executive committee has been in 
touch with this matter, and has suggested to the League that 
the Conference of Executives will be glad to co-operate in 
such work, and that such a survey would no doubt have the 
backing of this important body in the United States and 
Canada. 

The committees acting for the Conference at this time of a 
continuing nature are the executive committee, the commit- 
tee on salaries, the committee on certification of training cen- 
ters and of teachers, and the committee on organization. It 
is suggested that the new officers and the executive commit- 
tee of the Conference consider carefully preparation for fu- 
ture work by setting up committees on some of the follow- 
ing topics: Curriculum, School Records, School Accounts, 
School Policy and Research and Testing. As the Conference 
deals definitely with the work of the administration and the 
organization of our schools, such committees might be of 
great aid in preparing proper programs as well as giving 
assistance to heads of schools between meetings. 

Respectfully submitted, 
PERCIVAL HALL, Chairman. 


DR. GOLDSTEIN’S ‘‘PROBLEMS OF THE DEAF”’ 


In ‘‘ Problems of the Deaf,’’ a beautifully printed and at- 
tractively bound volume of almost 600 pages, Dr. Max A. 
Goldstein, founder and director of Central Institute, records 
the observation and achievements that have marked his con- 
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nection with work for the deaf over the period of the past 
forty years. 

The Foreword states the general plan of the book and the 
author’s purpose in writing it. Here it is held that the 
proper treatment of the problem of the deaf child includes 
consideration of factors that are broader than those govern- 
ing the schoolroom. In the desire to arouse this broader in- 
terest, a large part of Dr. Goldstein’s efforts have been di- 
rected toward enlisting the aid of otologists in the problem, 
hoping thereby to point the way to better educational oppor- 
tunities and to create a new scientific attitude and practice 
in the field of that problem. The scope of these efforts led 
him also to consider the question of improving methods of 
instruction, the qualifications of teachers, progress in the 
field of the old-fashioned ‘‘stammering institutes,’’ the en- 
lightening of parents, educators and legislators, improved 
methods of testing hearing, and the correction of speech de- 
fects. 

The subject matter of the text deals largely with the deaf 
child, the hard-of-hearing child, the child with defective 
speech, and the deafened adult, and in its elaboration of 
these elements considers classification, age at which training 
should begin, care at home and at school, educational proce- 
dure, speech, preparation for citizenship, responsibility of 
parents, teacher qualification and preparation, schools, and 
legislation. 

Chapters also are devoted to such subjects as a chrono- 
logical history of efforts to ameliorate the condition of the 
deaf, the anatomy and physiology of the organs of hearing 
and speech, the mechanics of speech, speech defects, the cen- 
tral nervous system, tests of hearing, and responsibility of 
the physician. The book provides valuable information on 
hearing aids, tabulated data on schools for the deaf in Amer- 
ica and foreign countries, associations and literature, quacks, 
and finally a chapter on personal researches of the author. 

A profuse selection of illustrations and diagrams con- 
tributes a great deal to the interest the reader will find in 
the book. 
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The Chronological History of Deafness, the subject of 
the first chapter, makes a very readable summary of the evo- 
lution of the education of the deaf, but is marred, this re- 
view must regretfully point out, by a lack of balance in 
emphasis. For instance, while Clarke School must content 
itself with a meager twelve lines, and Gallaudet College with 
two very brief paragraphs, the account is made to culminate 
in four full pages of details concerning the history and ac- 
tivities of Central Institute. 

The second chapter, on Anatomy and Physiology, is a 
masterpiece of clearness and thoroughness, and provides a 
solid base for the knowledge that should be the possession of 
all who wish to understand deafness. The effectiveness of 
this material gains much from the splendid illustrations and 
from the way the descriptive matter is rounded out by the 
exposition of development and pathology. This is further 
supplemented by the illuminating chapter which follows, 
on the Mechanics of Speech. Here again the author weaves 
into the descriptive outline a great deal of interesting ex- 
planatory matter. 

Chapter IV, Speech Defects and Speech Correction, re- 
cords information on stammering, the work of speech defect 
clinics, word deafness and congenital aphasia, traumatic 
aphasia, loss of phonation, and the artificial larynx. A fur- 
ther elaboration of related anatomy is given in Chapter V, 
on the Central Nervous System, followed by a chapter on 
Tests of Hearing, which delineates first something of the 
physics of sound in relation to auditory function and then 
refers to functional tests, the use of voice, watch, acoumeter 
and other differentiating methods. 

Methods of Instruction are considered in Chapter VII. 
Here again it is necessary to point out an unequal distribu- 
tion of emphasis. Two pages suffice to dispose of the Finger- 
Spelling Method, the Oral Method, the Auricular Method, 
and the Combined System, whereas the Acoustic Method, 
with which Dr. Goldstein identifies himself closely, is given 
elaborate treatment in its historical development, definition, 
pedagogy and detailed lesson plans—24 pages in all. 
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Dr. Goldstein defines the Acoustic Method in these terms: 


Stimulation or education of the hearing mechanism and its associa- 
ted sense-organs by sound vibration as applied either by voice or any 
sonorous instrument. 

This definition is comprehensive enough to include: 

(a) Voice and musical sounds directed through the physiological 
tract of the ear either to the peripheral or central auditory areas. 

(b) Sound vibration as sensed by tactile impression to interpret 
pitch, rhythm, accent, volume. 

(c) Analysis of speech-sounds by tactile differentiation 

(d) Synthesis and speech construction by tactile impression. 

(e) Sound waves and their significance as appreciated by optical 
perception. 

Of the Combined System, which ‘‘aims to use all of the 
known methods of teaching the deaf, in the same school,’’ 
Dr. Goldstein states that ‘‘ Experience has proven the fallacy 
of this pedagogy.’’ If this is so, then schools for the deaf 
which have enrolled two thirds of the deaf children of this 
country are in error. 

A similar tendency is to be noted in the chapter on Train- 
ing of Teachers, which is devoted completely to a deserip- 
tion of the course at Central Institute. The work along this 
line at Gallaudet College, at Clarke School, at the Lexington 
Avenue School, at the Western Pennsylvania School, and at 
other training centers, is not even mentioned. 

Chapter IX, The Deaf Child, gives a thorough classifica- 
tion and definition of types of deafness, with perhaps an 
unnecessary repetition of the definition and scope of the 
Acoustic Method. There will be many, too, who will contest 
the inference contained in this paragraph, especially the ex- 
aggerated reference to ostracism: 

In passing, the writer cannot resist the temptation to offer the 
comparison of a child trained in sign, manual, or combined method— 
ostracized from his normal fellow humans, unable to communicate 
with any except those who know his signs—with the pupil taught not 
only by oral methods to produce fluent speech and efficient lip-reading, 
but, in a large percentage of cases where the acoustic method is 
applicable, to even secure well modulated speech flexibility and voice 
quality. 

The same chapter considers the very important question of 
the mental status of the deaf, but only briefly and vaguely. 

Chapter X, the Hard-of-Hearing Child, gives details of 


audiometric devices in detecting this type of handicap, re- 
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fers to nation-wide efforts for surveys, and outlines facts on 
classification. 

The chapter on The Physician and the Deaf Child in- 
cludes the Syllabus on the Education of the Deaf prepared 
in 1910 for use in medical schools by the Otological Section 
of the American Medical Association, and the same Syllabus 
as it was revised some ten years later by a Permanent Com- 
mittee on the Deaf Child. 

Admirable advice to Parents of the Deaf Child is con- 
tained in Chapter XII, an important part of which is a 
series of suggestions on home training. The Deafened Adult 
and Lip-Reading is the subject of the next chapter. 

Chapter XIV, on Occupational Opportunities, is exceed- 
ingly disappointing. One must conclude the author is only 
faintly familiar with the vexing character and tremendous 
importance of the problem of the economic adjustment of 
the deaf when only two out of 580 pages of text are allotted 
to its consideration, and that mainly in general terms. In 
this connection it should be recalled that the title of the book 
is ‘‘Problems of the Deaf.’’ 

The chapter that follows devotes almost 50 pages to the 
matter of Hearing Devices. This gives a detailed, fascinat- 
ing account, with curious illustrations, of a great variety of 
devices to aid hearing, mainly those brought together in the 
collection of Central Institute. 

Chapter XVI, on Schools for the Deaf, is a very useful one 
for the statistical data it gives on schools in this country 
and Canada, supplemented by extracts from State laws, 
regulating the education of deaf children. Information is 
also added here on schools for the deaf in foreign lands, but 
this list, owing to the failure to include schools in such coun- 
tries as France, Italy, Denmark, Russia, Austria and 
Hungary and in the territorial and island possessions of the 
United States, is far from complete. 

Chapter XVII deals with Societies and Periodicals, but 
mainly with those interested in the problems of education. 
Since the book treats of Problems of the Deaf, it is to be 
regretted no reference is made to the great national organi- 
zations of the deaf themselves, such as the National Frater- 
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nal Society of the Deaf and the National Association of the 
Deaf, the work they are doing, and the publications main- 
tained for their welfare. 

Chapter XVIII, on Quacks and Quackeries, is a very 
forceful presentation on the general subject of nostrums, 
with reference to specific instances of deceptive devices and 
alleged remedies seeking the ‘‘cure’’ of deafness. This also 
includes a scathing denunciation of the so-called airplane 
cure for deafness, as well as of such spurious pseudo-medical 
practices as ‘‘finger surgery.’’ 

The book closes with a final chapter on the Personal Re- 
searches of the author. These cover a wide field and are con- 
cerned with such matters as The Relation of Tactile Impres- 
sion and Hearing Perception, Seeing Sound, or the analysis 
of sound vibrations by visual record, and Investigation of 
the Special Sense Organs. 

The book, leather bound, and carefully indexed, is pub- 
lished by the Laryngoscope Press, St. Louis, Mo., and costs 
$6.00 a single copy, postage prepaid. 

Throughout the volume, an engaging style, a colorful dic- 
tion and a penetrating earnestness combine to produce a 
most effective appeal. The opening paragraph from the chap- 
ter on Quacks and Quackeries will illustrate: 


In the whole realm of human infirmities there is not one that 
has been more abused and more manipulated by quacks, fakers and 
charlatans, than that of deafness, nor is there one to which credulity 
and expectation is more’ susceptible. Appliances and remedies for 
the cure of deafness have been given wide publicity by every variety 
of printer’s ink, including the daily press, reading and advertising 
pages of reputable magazines, religious periodicals, quasi-dignified 
personal correspondence and other equally valuable mediums; and 
the claims made by the vendors of these devices and instruments have 
been presented in such subtle and attractive form that even many 
wary and forewarned persons have been at least temporarily victimized. 


The book is a noteworthy contribution to the literature of 
more than one field of interest. For the education of the deaf 
it is a worth-while text in the general summary of the data 
of the work which it provides, although it does not convince 
the reader that it gives an all-round view of the problem 
of the deaf. For instance, it has little concern with the adult 
deaf and the problem of their vocational and social adjust- 
ment, nor does it probe the question as to the degree of suc- 
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cess of present-day methods of education. The claim of the 
older-established systems of education to some measure of 
recognition is lightly brushed aside with the generality that 
‘fexperience’’ has proved their complete inadequacy, en- 
tirely ignoring the fact that experience has also demon- 
strated their value in the scheme of the education of the 
deaf. 

For the information of physicians, social workers, parents, 
and others who may be interested in deaf children, the vol- 
ume should prove invaluable. Throughout is reflected a deep- 
seated humanitarian attitude guiding the mind and activity 
of the scientist—and well does Dr. Goldstein fill this réle. 
F. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Politics and the Education of the Deaf.—Political consid- 
erations have too often proved a malign influence where the 
education of the deaf is concerned, and guided by this feel- 
ing the International Congress on the Education of the Deaf, 
meeting at Trenton last June, adopted this resolution of 
disapproval, which has back of it the combined weight of the 
entire profession. 


Resolved: By the International Congress on the Education of the 
Deaf, meeting at Trenton, New Jersey, that the highest interests of 
the deaf are served by those who have an intimate knowledge of 
the deaf and the methods of their instruction, and as character and 
proved ability are essentials to the proper management of a school 
for the deaf, that state authorities be urged to retain those officers 
and teachers who by their record have demonstrated their interest 
and ability, and whose removal purely for political reasons would 
be most detrimental to the welfare of the children under their care. 


The need for an aroused public sentiment on this matter 
is made more than evident by the substance of this excerpt, 
the major portion of an editorial in the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch, July 17 last: 


‘¢Mr. Day has a fine record and there was no question of his ability. 
I hate to see him go because of his fine record. The main objection 
to Mr. Day is that he is a Republican.’’ 

This is the surprisingly frank explanation of James Denneny of 
Fayette, chairman of the Board of Managers of the Missouri School 
for the Deaf, of the release of Mr. Herbert E. Day, nationally known 
educator of the deaf, from the superintendency of the Fulton insti- 
tution. It is a shameless admission that the spoils system has entered 
the state-supported educational institutions of Missouri. 
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Heretofore, the educational institutions of the state have been free 
from such influences. The heads and certain other staff members 
at the penal and eleemosynary institutions have generally changed 
with the coming of a new political administration but the hands of 
the patronage dispenser have not been laid on the state schools. Mr. 
Day’s political views are no concern. The only thing that counts 
is his administration of the Missouri School for the Deaf. 

If we may take the opinion of the people who know, Mr. Day’s 
work at Fulton has been not only satisfactory but of such a character 
as to make the Missouri School for the Deaf one of the outstanding 
institutions of its kind. He came to Missouri about eight years ago 
from the faculty of Gallaudet College, Washington, D.C., the nation’s 
leading educational institution for the deaf. Previously he had served 
in the Kentucky and California schools for the deaf. In 1925, the 
National Research Council selected him to make a survey of all the 
schools for the deaf in the United States. 

Chairman Denneny is not the only member of the board who has 
high regard for Mr. Day’s record at Fulton and who attributes his 
release to the fact that he has served during two Republican ad- 
ministrations at Jefferson City. Waldo Smith of Fulton, another mem- 
ber of the board who has discussed the case, says that there was 
no suggestion of inefficiency in Mr. Day’s direction of the school. 
On the other hand, he points out, since Mr. Day took charge many 
improvements have been made and the standards materially raised. 
It has been reported that so far as the members of the Board of 
Managers were personally concerned, they were willing, four to one, 
to reappoint Mr. Day when his term expires, September 1. The vote 
to declare his position vacant was three to two, the three members 
opposing Mr. Day being Democrats, two of them appointees of Gov- 
ernor Park. 


Death of Dr. Yale-—With the death of Dr. Caroline A. 
Yale, July 2, another great name is now added to the group 
of illustrious pioneer-leaders of the past who have built the 
structure of our work as we have it to-day—the Gallaudets, 
the Peets, Bell, Yale. Joining the staff of Clarke School as 
an instructor in 1870, she became associate principal three 
years later, principal in 1881, and retired as principal em- 
erita and director of the Normal training department in 1922. 
That brief statement comprises the bare fact of Dr. Yale’s 
distinguished career. About it, however, is woven a life work 
of constructive achievement that in its influence reaches to 
every corner of the world. 

In a later issue of the ANNALS we hope to present a fuller 
study of her life and work. 


Death of Mr. Hodgson.—On August 18 occurred the death 
of Mr. Edwin Allan Hodgson, the ‘‘Grand Old Man’’ of the 
deaf, in his seventy-ninth year. For fifty years Mr. Hodgson 
had been instructor of printing in the New York School, 
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retiring in 1928, a position in which he was most successful. 
But it was as editor of the Deaf-Mutes’ Journal for many 
years that he gave his most eminent service. He was always 
fearless in asserting opinion in defense of the rights of the 
deaf, and with a fine dignity remained to the last an aggres- 
sive champion of their interests. 


The Proceedings of the International Congress.—The Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the International Congress on the 
Education of the Deaf plans to bring together the many 
excellent papers read at the meeting at Trenton last summer, 
to be issued in a separately bound volume. So that there may 
be some indication of the number of copies to print, it is 
requested that all who wish copies write to Superintendent 
Alvin E. Pope, New Jersey School for the Deaf, West Tren- 
ton, stating the number they desire to order. 


Memorandum from the Speech Committee of the Associa- 
tion.—One of the important events of the International Con- 
gress was the presentation to each of the major organizations 
of the following memorandum prepared by the Speech Com- 
mittee of the Association. 


The President of the American Association to Promote the Teach- 
ing of Speech to the Deaf appointed in 1932 a Speech Committee 
for the Association. 

At a meeting of this Committee plans and policies for an effective 
functioning capacity of such a committee were discussed. It was the 
concensus of opinion in the Committee that measures might be under- 
taken to further the future interests of the speech-taught deaf in 
the following manner: 

1. The preparation and publication of a handbook incorporating 
abstracts of the best thoughts on speech for the deaf which may be 
gleaned from the literature of the past two decades. 

2. The incorporation in such handbook of fundamental principles 
and policies concerned with speech, in form which can be distributed 
to all speech-taught graduates of schools. 

3. Presentation for the consideration of executives of schools the 
thought that more supervision by qualified and experienced teachers 
of the conduct of speech pedagogy and practice in our schools is de- 
sirable. 

4, The endorsement of this resolution by this organization in order 
that said committee may be continued and may be encouraged to 
function. 

By the Committee: 
Lucite M. Moors, Chairman 
SopHia K. ALCORN 
BESSIE N. LEONARD 
Max A. GOLDSTEIN 
SHERMAN K. SMITH 
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A Proposal to Study the Behavior of the Deaf Infant.— 
A footnote to the paper on ‘‘The Importance of Reading in 
the Education of the Deaf, which Dr. Helen Thompson read 
before the International Congress in June, makes this inter- 
esting statement : 


The Clinie of Child Development at Yale University is interested 
in a study of the early development of the mentally normal deaf in- 
fant. We have adequate facilities for his residence. If such a child 
comes to the attention of any of you, we would appreciate your 
co-operation in referring him to us. Even if deafness is merely sus- 
pected, we would be interested in having such a case brought to our 
attention. The developmental study of such a child should begin as 
soon as possible after birth. 

Certification—To the lists previously published of appli- 
cants for certification under the Conference of Executives of 
American Schools for the Deaf are added the following 
names, bringing the total to 385: 

Charles Chester Altenderfer, New York School 

Mildred M. Altenderfer, New York School 

Irene Fitts Austin, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dorothy Lee Bachman, Michigan State Normal School 

Ida Blatti, Oklahoma School 

Frank Walworth Booth, Nebraska School 

Edmund Frank Bumann, Florida School 

A. J. Caldwell, Louisiana School 

Joseph C. Carmack, Oklahoma School 

George Henry Davies, Oklahoma School 

Mildred Smith Ely, American School 

Laura Johnson Formwalt, Tennessee School 

Arthur J. Godwin, Pennsylvania Institution 

Georgianna Gordon, American School 

Edith B. Hayes, Oklahoma School 

Sister Mary Alexia Hennecke, 8.S.N.D., Chinchuba Insti- 
tute 

Henry Walter Hennigan, Louisiana School 

Elizabeth Pinckney Hill, Missouri School 

James L. Hill, West Virginia School for the Colored 

Ernst J. Hjorth, California School 

Edwin Theodore Johnson, Oklahoma School 

Alice Esmeralda Judge, New York School 
M. Marcus Kerr, New Jersey School 
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Walter John Krug, Gallaudet College 
Sister Mary Lewine, S.C., St. Rita School 

Thure A. Lindstrom, Oregon School 

Margaret McKellar, Maryland School for Colored Deaf 
Isabel Kirke Noble, New Jersey School 

Helen Northrop, Washington School 

Guard S. Price, Oklahoma School 

Frank Rebal, Maryland School for Colored Deaf 

Ernest Ray Rhodes, Oklahoma School 

Elizabeth H. Rice, Missouri School 

Lera Carrie Roberts, Maryland School for Colored Deaf 
Lillian Bainder Sacks, Maryland School for Colored Deaf 
Charles D. Seaton, West Virginia School 

Gladys Eva Smith, Texas School 

Joseph Sosidka, New York School 

Elizabeth Tate, Illinois School 

Alice May Teegarden, New York School 

Mabel Alice Turner, Iowa School 

William H. Van Tassell, New York School 

Mayme H. Voorhees, New York School 

Herschel Rodgers Ward, Tennessee School 

Ethel B. Warfield, New Jersey School 

Harry Lee Welty, Nebraska School 

Nathan Zimble, Arkansas School 

William Henry Zorn, Ohio School 


The Round Table Group Discussions at Chicago.—F ollow- 
ing close upon the International Congress at Trenton a com- 
prehensive series of round table group meetings, sponsored 
by the American Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf, was held at Chicago. A wide range of 
subjects bearing on the problems of the education of the deaf 
was considered, with many prominent speakers taking part. 
An effort will be made to present in the next number of the 
ANNALS a more extended outline of the topics brought up 
for discussion. 


Sterilization in Germany.—The New York Times for July 
26, 1933, printed the following despatch from Berlin: 
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Sterilization of undesirables will be made law by a decree to 
be promulgated to-morrow. Under this ban come congenital feeble- 
mindedness, hereditary insanity, epilepsy, St. Vitus Dance, blindness, 
deafness, serious bodily deformity and chronic alcoholism. 

Decisions on sterilization will be made by Hereditary Hygiene 
courts attached to each district court. The evidence of the physician 
in charge of a case must be supported by the evidence of a specialist. 

Sterilization may be ordered on petition of the undesirable’s 
guardians or physicians or the director of the institution in which the 
undesirable is an inmate. The court’s procedure will be secret. Appeal 
may be made to the Appellate Court for Hereditary Hygiene. 

Another law provides for compulsory sterilization of the perpe- 
trators of sex crimes. 


INVENTIONS—PATENTS—PRODUCTS prepared for the 
market on sale, royalty, licence or other basis. Write for in- 
formation and costs. Alfred E. Glaseock, 805144 Tenth Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 


BOOKS FOR THE DEAF 


By Margaret J. STEVENSON 


THE LIFE OF JESUS (Revised) 
For Primary Classes. Cloth; Price, 30 cents net. 


PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, NUMBER I (Revised) 
Cloth; Price, $1.00 net 


PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, NUMBER II 
Cloth; Price, $1.00 net 


NATURE FACTS (Revised) 
Used correlatively with Primary Geographies. 
Cloth; Price, 80 cents net 


Send All Orders Direct To 


MARGARET J. STEVENSON, OLATHE, KANSAS 
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When in England, Don’t Forget to Visit 
The 
DEAF LIBRARY 


“Ephphatha House,” 5 Grange Road, 
EALING, W.5 (Middlesex) 


All visitors interested in the Past, Present and Future of the 
Deaf, Deaf-Blind, Hard of Hearing and other grades and types 
of Deafness, are cordially welcome to view the Collection of: 


1. Over 5,000 Ancient and Modern Books, Pamphlets, Magazines 
and Foreign Papers. The largest and most complete Deaf Library 
in London and the South of England. The books are for reference 
only, and no book or other item may be removed or borrowed. 

2. Newspaper Cutting Albums, Model Theatre Scenes of Deaf His- 
torical Groups, Gramophone Record Library and various data 
likely to be of use to those working among or for the Deaf. 

8. Over 4,500 Slides, Photographs and Picture Post Cards of Deaf 
Work throughout the world from the earliest times. 


For further particulars please apply to: 
Mr. SELWYN OXLEY, Officer d’Instruction Publique des Beaux Arts 


Francais, Hon. Secretary and Librarian of the Guild, 
5, Grange Road, Ealing, London, W.5. 


Stations: Ealing Broadway (G.W.R. and Tubes), Ealing Common 
and South Ealing. ’Buses and Trams. 


A CORDIAL WELCOME AWAITS YOU! 


THE BARRY FIVE-SLATE SYSTEM 
One of the Best and Most Scientific Systems 
of Teaching 
Language to Deaf Children 


PRICE $2.50 NET 
Send Orders to 


THE COLORADO SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
AND BLIND 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 


STRAIGHT LANGUAGE 
By FITZGERALD 


Of interest to teachers and mothers of deaf children 
Price, $3.15 postpaid. 


THE McCLURE CO., INC., Staunton, Va. 
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Examples of correct English usage, by WILLIAM G. JENKINS, 
M.A. Single copy, 50e. 
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‘‘WRITTEN EXERCISES ON DIRECT AND INDIRECT 
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By Grace M. BEATTIE, Instructor in the Colorado School. New 
Edition. Price, single copy, $1.00. 


‘¢ELEMENTARY ENGLISH HISTORY’’ 
By HELEN E. WHEELER. Single copy, 40c. 
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Ready for Delivery. Mail Your Order Now! 


PROBLEMS OF THE DEAF 
By Max A. GoLDSsTEIN, M.D., F.A.C.S. 


610 Pages—273 Illustrations—Leather Bound 


$6.00 Postage prepaid 


An unusual, authoritative and comprehensive volume of X!IX chapters, covering every 
phase of work with the Deaf and Deafened and Speech Defective, by an otologlst 
and teacher of 40 years’ experience, Including: , 


Chronological History of Deafness—Anatomy and Physiology—Mechanics of 
Speech—Speech Defects—Cerebral Localization—Hearing Tests—Methods of In- 
struction—The Acoustic Method—Training of Teachers—The Deaf Child—Hard-of- 
Hearing Child—Physician and Deaf Child—Parent of Deaf Child—Deafened Adult— 
Hearing Aids—Schools for the Deaf—Quacks and Quackeries—Research. 


Published by THE LARYNGOSCOPE PRESS 
912 South Kingshighway ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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English Book I, for Upper Primary Grades. ...........e.eeeeeee $ .60 
English Book II, for Intermediate or Grammar Grades........... .60 
English Book III, for High-School Grades and a self-instructor....  .75 
Illustrated Reader, for Pupils of the Third and Fourth Grades.... .60 


The author of these books is J. W. Jones, late Superintendent. 
Beginning History Stories for Children, by Lela Acker of the Kansas 
ee in Geography, by Grace M. Beattie of the Colorado 
— and Idioms, by Dr. J. L. Smith of the Minnesota 


Published by the State School for the Deaf, Columbus, Ohio 


OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE WORK 


BOOK I 
With Methods of Presentation of the Work of the First, Second, Third 
and Fourth Years. 
Price per copy, $2.50 
BOOK II 
With Methods of Presentation of the Work of the Fifth and Sixth Years. 
Price per copy, $2.50 


Send orders to 


EDITH M. BUELL 
904 Lexington Avenue, New York City 
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THE WRIGHT ORAL SCHOOL 


ESTABLISHED IN 1894 


Fully equipped to educate a deaf child by the speech method 
from Kindergarten to College entrance. No use of finger spelling 
or of the sign language is permitted. Children are taken at two 
years of age. Advanced students take New York State Regents 
and College Board Examinations. Languages, musie and higher 
subjects are given. 

LARGE ENOUGH TO BE A REAL SCHOOL 


SMALL ENOUGH TO BE A REAL HOME 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSE FOR MOTHERS OF 
LITTLE DEAF CHILDREN 


which has been prepared and copyrighted by the Founder and 
Advisor, JoHN DuTTon WriGHT, and by which parents are 
enabled to save for their children the priceless years before 
school age is reached, and begin at home their training in lip- 
reading, speech, and auricular development. 
The school also publishes three books recently written by Mr. 
Wright: 
‘¢The Little Deaf Child,’’ a book for parents. $1 postpaid. 
‘*Handbook of Practical Auricular Training,’’ a book for 
parents and teachers. 50 cents postpaid. 
‘¢Handbook of Speech Teaching to the Deaf,’’ a book for 
teachers. $1.25 postpaid. 


This school specializes on the hard-of-hearing child. 


ONE MOUNT MORRIS PARK, WEST, NEW YORK CITY 
(Now known as Nathan Davis Place) 


“Language Stories and Drills” 


Books I, II, III and IV 


Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 


Price per copy, $1.25 


Teachers’ Manuals, $.50 Postage 
not included 


Send orders to 


CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
BOOK I Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 
New York City 
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Central Institute for the Deaf 


NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCH 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 


Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Educators 
Beautiful Newly Completed $400,000 Building Contains the Latest and Most 
Progressive Equipment for Scientific Research of Deafness and Problems of 
Speech Education. 

Oral School for Deaf Children C. D. offers all advantages of exclusively Oral 
Training and constant expert ee supervision to both Resident and Day 
Pupils. Education and Training from Kindergarten (3 years of age) to College. 
Classes for Hard-of-Hearin ng Children A new department has been established 
“4 ——— training of Hard-of-Hearing children in Lip-Reading and Speech; 
all grades 
egy scons Instruction for Adults Private and Class Instruction for the adult 

deaf. Conversational Classes for advanced pupils. 
Correction of Speech Defects Correction of Imperfect Phonation, Indistinct Arti- 
culation, Lisping, Stuttering, Stammering and Aphasias. 
Teachers’ Training Classes Over 500 teachers are either graduates of the regular 
oy ee Classes or hold certificates of attendance in Summer Normal Classes 
re) 

All Classes for Pupils and Teachers Limited 


Illustrated Booklet Sent on Request 


Dr. M. A. Goldstein, Director - - Miss Julia M. Connery, Principal 
818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Cleary Oral School for Deafened Children 
IN THE PINEWOODS AT LAKE RONKONKOMA, LI. 


A country day and boarding school for children whose edu- 
cation has been retarded by deafness, impaired hearing or 
speech defects. Classrooms equipped with Radioear. Kindergarten 
to College. Riding and Winter Sports. Large Campus. 

Fall Term Opens October 3rd Catalogue 


One hour and a half from New York City Bus Service 


Camp Peter Pan 
LAKE RONKONKOMA, LONG ISLAND 
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